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To NASH 


That big, broad, bold look . . . that clean, 


unbroken fender sweep .. . that Airflyte look... 


That’s new—and only Nash has it! 


The super-size interior . . . the seats that can 
turn into Twin Beds. . . the full leg-room, 


elbow room, head-room ina /ow-silhouette car... 


That’s extra value you get only in a Nash! 
That sky-wide sweep of undivided windshield 
... the Uniscope . . . Cockpit Control... 
Weather Eye Conditioned Air . . . that Airflyte 

Ride, with all four wheels cradled by coil 
springs... 

That’s extra value you get only in a Nash! 
That flashing, si/ken feel of Uniflo-Jet 
carburetion . . . that economy of more than 25 
miles to the gallon at average highway speed 

in the big Nash “600”... 
That’s performance you get only in a Nash! 


The new, better way to build an automobile— 


FITS NEW 







World’s first cars with Girder- 
built Unitized Body and Frame... 
Skyliner-styled Interiors... Cockpit 


Control... Uniscope... Matched 





Coil Springs on all Four Wheels... 
7 Twin Beds... Unitflo-Jet Carburetion. 


the Girder-built Unitized Body and Frame— 
that’s one solid welded low-slung unit... 
That’s extra value you get only in a Nash! 
Treat yourself to the greatest buy you ever hii 
in an automobile. Compare the Nash Airflyte 
for value with any car you know, at any price! 
In two 49 series: the Nash Ambassador and 
Nash **600.”’ 





Great Cars Since 1902 


Nash Motors, Division Nash-Kelvinator Corporation, Detroit, Michigan 
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ENJOY FRESH AIR 
IN YOUR BUSINESS 


This is the best way we know to picture to you the 
marvelously fresh, stimulating air you can enjoy in 
your plant or building after you've installed American 
Blower Air Conditioning or Heating and Ventilating 
Units. 

The healthful, controlled atmosphere will build 
morale on a year-round basis and reduce absenteeism. 

Air conditioning units are designed for summer 
cooling and dehumidifying or winter heating and 
humidifying. Either direct expanded refrigerants or 
chilled water, well water or brine may be used for 
cooling—steam or hot water for heating. Heating and 
ventilating units are available if dehumidification is 
not required. 

Remember, good air is good business! Take advan- 
tage of American Blower’s 68 years’ experience in the 
fields of air handling, heating, cooling and drying. 
Consult the nearest American Blower Branch Office 
today for data. 


AMERICAN BLOWER CORPORATION, DETROIT 32, MICH. 
CANADIAN SIROCCO COMPANY, LTD., WINDSOR, ONTARIO 


Division of American Rapiator & Standard Sanitary coxroration 








nA mA AA! Seung home and industry —» 





Air Conditioning Units can be furnished 
with coils for heating or cooling. Ask for 
Bulletin 6527. 





Heating and Ventilating Units available. in 
both floor and ceiling types. For details, 


request Bulletin 6017. 
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AMERICAN BLOWER 
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AMERICAN STANDARD * AMERICAN BLOWER * CHURCH SEATS * DETROIT LUBRICATOR * KEWANEE BOILER * ROSS HEATER * TONAWANDA IRON 
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"THOUSAND YEARS 
“PERPETUAL” FIRE 
WAS KEPT BURNING 
INTHE SACRED LAMP #¢# 
OF VESTA... 3 
> SAFEGUARDED By 
WICKS OF ‘MAGIC FLAX / 
, AN ANCIENT NAME 
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La: Mocs | ASBESTOS 
STILL INUSE ... FOR CIGARETTE 
L/GHTERS, O/L LAMPS AND STOVES... 
- ARE BUT ONE OF HUNDRED 

OF PRODUCTS WOW MADE OF 


| AMAZING ASBESTOS: / 

















AND DECORATIVE INTERIORS 
OF BUILDINGS ARE MADE MORE 
ATTRACTIVE AND SERVICEABLE W/TH 
KeM “CENTURY” ASBESTOS-CEMENT 
: # - CORRUGATED ROOFING ANP 
Peco tes SIDING? 






































K&M “Century” Asbestos-Cement Corrugated 
provides immediate economies from fast, easy appli- 
cation with ““‘TOP-SIDE”’ Fasteners . . . and life-long 
economies, for it never requires protective paint and 
maintenance is at a minimum... in fact, it grows 
tougher with age. And it resists fire, weather, corro- 
sion ...is proof against rot and rust. Write us for 
further information. 


Nature made Asbestos... 
Keasbey & Mattison has made it serve mankind since 1873 


KEASBEY & MATTISON 


COMPANY « AMBLER ec PENNSYLVANIA 
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LETTERS 


Fun at Filene’s 


When you speak of Filene’s spectacular 
bargain sale (Newsweek, April 11) you are 
guilty of an understatement when you call 
it a “near” riot. I was in the thick of it and 
took all kinds of abuse, up to and including 
having my foot stepped on by a young lady 
wearing a wooden leg. After a few minutes 
of pushing and shoving by the crowd, this 
same young lady fell against me when her 
wooden leg loosened and was pulled off in 
the struggling mob. She had to hold on to 
me while she retrieved it. Then both of us 
had to struggle against the shoving crowd 
while she got it strapped on again. What a 
time! What a mob! And you call it a “near” 
riot! 

Jack GorENTSKY 

Boston 


NEWSWEEK suspects the legpulling didn't 
end with the sale at Filene’s. 


Noncommittal 


In an article on self-serve gasoline stations 
(Newsweek, April 25) there is the sentence; 
“National Petroleum News reported that a 
survey of a city with 35 self-service stations 
showed they had less leakage and observed 
better housekeeping than ordinary stations.” 
We have quoted others, some saying self- 
serves are as safe as conventional stations 
and some that they are more dangerous. But 
National Petroleum News has never made 1 
survey [of its own] of housekeeping and 
safety at self-serves... 


Paut WOLLSTADT 
News Editor 
National Petroleum News 
Cleveland 


Civil War. Phase No. 1 


Since Fort Worth has the largest sheep 
market in the world, it is naturally a little 
sheepish about boasting . . . Houston is re 
puted to bulge with millionaires (News 
WEEK, March 28), Dallas exults over a finan 
cial center, and yet it was a Fort Worth 

(Continued on Page 6) 
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Air to a Fortune 


A famous bank in a neighboring country was having 


¢Que le parece? The silver stayed silver. The direc- 
peso trouble. 


tors again slept nights—their problem solved by the 
— : P eae Same equipment which makes air more comfortable, 
Stored deep in its vaults, the silver coins oxidized — 


. e more usable, more efficient in thousands of offices, 
because of excessive moisture. Turned black. 
stores, plants. 





Since a black peso was not so acceptable as a silver Peth eens — lished 
. , ‘ oblem is not to keep pesos polished. 
one, the bank directors acted. They called in an engi- oe spe rpg r . hud 2 » 

; ‘ But if it has to do with air—Trane engineers know 
neer. That was how Trane equipment came into the : : ‘ ata 
picture air. How to warm it, cool it, dry it, humidify it, clean 
, it, or move it. Your local Trane representative will 
welcome an opportunity to cooperate with your 
architect, engineer, or 
contractor. 


Two Trane Climate Changers were installed, out- 
posi side the vaults. Special outlets were constructed to 
urope. } . . 

3 $15 to | blow the treated air into the chamber. 


araguay, 
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im THE TRANE COMPANY e@ LA CROSSE, WISCONSIN a a n fe 
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bana, e TRANE COMPANY OF CANADA, LTD., TORONTO 


THE HOUSE OF WEATHER MAGIC 


MANUFACTURING ENGINEERS OF HEATING AND AIR CONDITIONING EQUIPMENT... OFFICES IN 75 CITIES 
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-oint on Picking 





OW do you pick out, from the mil- 

lions of people who read hundreds 

of magazines, precisely those who are your 
real prospects? 


Take a look at the screen in our picture. 
It does the picking for you. 


The screen represents Better Homes & 
Gardens’ 100% service content on better 
living. With no fiction and no side lines 
to attract casual readers, the service con- 
tent screens in only people whose big 
interest is home and family. 


We screen over 3,000,000 such families. 


We screen husbands and wives together. 
(Leaf through any issue to see how articles 


prospects 





on mortgages, financing, and fixing locks 
run side by side with lemon chiffon pie, 
chintz, and kitchen short cuts.) 


We screen families whose income level is 
among the highest for all big-volume- 
market magazines. These are the families 
who buy larger homes and who buy more 
of everything that goes into their homes 
than do their neighbors in the same block. 
The standard of living Better Homes & 
Gardens takes for granted is beyond low- 
income groups. 


Want to know more from our representa- 
tive about how editorial screening puts 
your story into the heart of this first-rate 
market? 


eller Homes 


and Garden. 


CONS Ora. oveR 3,000,005 
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For all your export-import trade 
centered in the Mid-Continent and 
Southern States, LYKES LINES offer 
the advantages of fast, regularly 
scheduled vessels between U. S. Gulf 
ports and world markets . . . plus 
time-saving cargo handling and long 
experience in providing dependable 
VIA ocean transportation. 


U.S. GULF PORTS 4 
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Excellent limited accommodations on 
Lykes cargo liners. For freight, 
passenger or trade development 
information, address Lykes Bros. 
Steamship Co., Inc., Dept. H, 

New Orleans, La. 












































Lykes American Flag 
Trade © Routes 











U.K. LINE 
CONTINENT LINE 
MEDITERRANEAN LINE 








oe 
c Lykes Bros. Steamship Co., Inc. 
Offices at: NEW ORLEANS, HOUSTON, 

© Aree GALVESTON, NEW YORK, Beaumont, 

@ ORIENT LINE Chicago, Corpus Christi, Dallas, Gulfport, 

7 City, Lake Charlies, Memphis, Mil- 
obile, Port Arthur, St. Louis, 

Tampa, Washington, D. C. 

Offices and Agents in Principal World Ports 
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FOR Durability 
Speed AND ower 


Keller Screw Drivers and Nut 
Setters are swift-moving, light- 
weight, with few parts, all ac- 
cessible for maintenance. 
Workers like the trouble-free 
service they render on all 
. kinds of “buttoning-up” jobs; 
use them for hours without 
fatigue. Alloy steel housings, 
one-shot lubrication, precision 
bearings add to efficiency. 














SCREW DRIVERS 


Power packed for driving machine, 
wood, metal, self-tapping screws. 
Short heads, straight, offset handles. 
Reversible. 











NUT SETTERS 


Nine sizes for high-speed nut setting. Inter- 
changeable sockets, Short heads, straight 
handles. Straight running or angle type. 
Reversible models, 
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Too KELLER TOOL COMPANY, GRAND HAVEN, MICH. 
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Keller Serv- 
ice Sales En- 
gineers are 
nearby to 
help you. 
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(Continued from Page 2) 
family that paid the largest amount of in- 
come tax into the United States Treasury 
for 1947. 

Two Dallas newspapers squabble over the 
greatest advertising linage (Newsweek, 
April 4), while The Fort Worth Star-Tele- 
gram is a standout with the largest circula- 
tion in Texas, according to sworn statements, 

It’s Fort Worth where old records are sur- 
passed and new marks established. Which 
prompts us to quote: “The wind—she do 
blow in Texas,” but the barometer is al- 
ways high. 

J. C. Grirritu 

Fort Worth, Texas 


> Our ten-gallon hat is off to Charles Laza- 
rus of Columbus, Ohio, and his foresight in 
recognizing the necessity of controlled effi- 
ciency in warehousing (Newsweek, April 
11). What has us wondering is whatever 
prompted Newsweek to stick its editorial 
neck out so far and so elegantly over a 4-acre 
warehouse. Take a look at . . . the world’s 
largest refrigerated warehouses, covering 17 
acres. One of our refrigerated rooms alone is 
slightly more than one acre. Included is a 
four-story office building with an auditorium 
with a seating capacity of more than 400, for 
the convenience of our friends and storers. 

Come to Texas, Mr. Editor, and Dallas 
especially, where big things are really done 
in a big way. 

Ep C,. ScHWILLE 
Vice President 
Alford Refrigerated Warehouses 
Dallas 


Rent Control 


NATIONAL AFFAIRS ARTICLE “RENT- 
CONTROL FACE-SAVING” (NEWSWEEK, 
April 11) Is MISLEADING AND _ INAC- 
CURATE. FIRST, THE NEW LAW IS IM 
MEASURABLY STRONGER THAN THE “JAW- 
BONE” LAW WE HAD FOR THE PAST TWO 
YEARS. HOW CAN A STRENGTHENED LAW 
ADD UP TO AN ADMINISTRATION DEFEAT? 
I WAS SO PROUD OF THIS BILL THAT ! 
ASKED FOR THE PRESIDENTS PEN WHEN 
HE SIGNED THE MEASURE. 

IF THERE WERE TEARS IN OUR EYES, AS 
YOU REPORT, THEY REFLECTED PLEASURE 
RATHER THAN CHAGRIN. THE CONGRESS 
WROTE A STRONG AND EFFECTIVE RENT 
LAW IN SPITE OF THE GREATEST PROPA- 
GANDA CAMPAIGN I HAVE EVER EXPERI 
ENCED . . . TO STRENGTHEN ENFORCEMENT, 
THE ADMINISTRATION BILL WOULD HAVE 
GIVEN US FOUR NEW POWERS . . . WE WERE 
GIVEN THREE OF THE FOUR, NAMELY 
EVICTION CONTROL, THE RIGHT TO SUE 
FOR THREE TIMES THE AMOUNT OF RENT 
OVERCHARGES, AND THE RIGHT TO SUB 
POENA LANDLORDS BOOKS AND RECORDS. 
IT IS RIDICULOUS TO INTERPRET THIS AS 
AN ADMINISTRATION DEFEAT .. . 

THE NEW LAW GIVES US AUTHORITY T0 
CONTROL EVICTIONS. THATS THE COR 
NERSTONE OF EFFECTIVE RENT CONTROL, 
THE GREATEST SINGLE DETERRENT TO THE 
RENT BLACK MARKET. WE HAVEN'T HAD 
THAT FOR THE PAST TWO YEARS. WE MAY 
NOW RECONTROL AREAS IF RENTS GET OUT 


Newsweek, May 9, 1949 
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~p watts across the land— is an index of 
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roti a nation’s progress—but before the 
, for current flows, money must flow and 
"ia flexible bank credit plays an 
_ indispensable part. 
. © The Chase has been a leader in 
nt ff supplying Bank-Money for the march 
of kilowatts. To provide this 
important service, the Chase for 
nearly two decades has maintained a 
—s special department dealing . 
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@ Millions of unseen fingers, 
technically known as magnetic lines of 
force, can reach across space and lift tons 
of weight, operate mechanisms to 

grasp rapidly rotating machine parts, 
carefully remove chunks of iron, bolts, 
nails, etc. from any flow of non-magnetic 
materials in process, or do numerous 
other almost unbelievable jobs in 
modern industry. Produced by the flow 
of controllable electric current, this 
unusual power put to work in 
Electromagnetic Clutches, Brakes, 
Separators and Lifting Magnets can 
speed up processes, eliminate costly 
operations and costly hazards too, permit 
the use of more economical equipment 
and more automatic equipment in 

many factories, plants, storage and 
scrap yards, runways, airfields and the 
like. It will pay you to investigate 
Cutler-Hammer Electromagnetic 
Clutches, Brakes, Separators and Lifting 
Magnets. They are the product of more 
than 50 years of engineering leadership 
and their dependability is world 

famous. CUTLER-HAMMER, Inc., 
1416 St. Paul Ave., Milwaukee 1, 
Wisconsin. 


AREAS IF LOCAL PRESSURES DEVELOF. 


MAGNETIC HANDLING 


For fast. profitable handling of 
scrap, rails, plates or even bagged, 
boxed iron and steel parts. 
tangular or circular, large or small. 





H ELECTROMAGNETIC 


Starts machines smoothly. Auto- 
matic or pushbutton. 
of low starting torque motors. 
Positive coupling. 





C-H 

ELECTROMAGNETIC BRAKING 
Tostop machines quickly, smooth- 
ly. To hold a load positively and 
safely on a crane,skip hoist, etc. 






C-H ELECTROMAGNETIC 
SORTING 
To remove “tramp” iron from ma- 


terials in process, to salvage scrap, 
to protect valuable machinery. 













LETTERS 


OF LINE AND WE MAY EVEN GO INTO NEW 


LOOPHOLES IN THE OLD LAW HAVE BEEN 
PLUGGED UP. A LANDLORD CAN NO LONGER 
TRADE APARTMENTS WITH A TENANT AN) 
THEREBY DOUBLE THE RENTS. CONVER- 
SIONS MUST PRODUCE ADDITIONAL HOUSING 
UNITS BEFORE THEY ARE DECONTROLLED, 
LAST YEAR THEY WERE DECONTROLLED 
AUTOMATICALLY. THE 15 PER CENT RENT 
INCREASE LEASE IS OUT AND THE LEASED 
UNITS ARE BROUGHT BACK UNDER CON- 
TROL, PERMANENT DWELLINGS IN TRAILERS 
AND TRAILER SPACE ARE RECONTROLLED 
AND PERMANENT HOTEL ACCOMMODA- 
TIONS IN NEW YORK AND CHICAGO ARE 
BROUGHT BACK UNDER CONTROL. 
THE LOCAL OPTION PROVISION IS AN 
UNKNOWN FACTOR—JUST AS LOCAL AD- 
VISORY BOARDS WERE TWO YEARS AGO, 
WE THINK WE HAVE FOLLOWED LOCAL 
WISHES IN ADMINISTERING RENT CONTROL, 
IF SO THERE WILL BE LITTLE TO FEAR IN 
THIS PROVISION ... 

THE OTHER NEW PROVISION, FAIR NET 
OPERATING RETURN, IS NOT ADMINISTRA- 
TIVELY UNWORKABLE. SENATOR SPARK- 
MAN'S STATEMENT OF CONGRESSIONAL IN- 
TENT IS QUITE CLEAR AND IT DOES NOT 
ENVISION AN OVER-ALL INCREASE IN RENTS, 












TIGHE E. WOODS 
HOUSING EXPEDITER 


WASHINGTON, D. C, 







Newsweek listed the main advantages of 
the new bill but was more frank than Mr. 
Woods in listing its drawbacks from an ad- 
ministration point of view. Still unexplained 
is why President Truman at one time de- 
nounced local option and at another praised 
it. Newsweek would also like Mr. Woods tof 
prove that the statement on Congressiond 
intent on fair net operating income is quite 
clear. When Senator Bricker of Ohio, during 
the debate, said: “I defy any member of this 
body or any person anywhere else—an ac 
countant or lawyer—to define for me whd 
‘fair net operating income’ means,” ther 
was no reply to his challenge. 
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The Lincoln Cosmopolitan Convertible. White side-wall tires and road lamps optional at extra cost. 


[ f you want a fine car that is one in a million, not like a million others... 


then you may drive 


the great new 1949 Lincoln Cosmopolitan anywhere, in any company, safe in the assurance you 


are driving the most distinctive fine car on the road. Lincoln Division of Ford Motor Company. 


pnkes Americas Host Distinctive Cars 
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Many of the new-looking buses you see are 10 or 12 years old. 


That’s why bus operators like aluminum. 
Because ALUMINUM LASTS. 


Nature started it.. by making aluminum 
light. The bus builders were intrigued; an 
aluminum bus would save on gas and tires, 
boost payload. But first, some things had to 
happen, to make aluminum that would Jasé. 

Alcoa made those things happen. 

We painstakingly created aluminum 
alloys strong as structural steel. Years of 
our research produced tough finishes. 
We invested millions in machinery, to 


ALCOA FIRST IN ALUMINUM 
- THE METAL THAT LASTS 


produce the forms of aluminum needed. 

Today, for those same reasons, you can 
expect longer usefulness from many things 
made of lasting Alcoa Aluminum. Barn 
roofs. Toys. Window frames. All the 
things that didn’t use to last. 

That makes things of Alcoa Aluminum 
worth looking for. ALUMINUM COMPANY OF 
America, 2155 Gulf Building, Pittsburgh 


19, Penna. Sales offices in principal cities. 
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HERESY? When an ex-chief of one of the three major mili- 
tary services recommends in cold type that all of them, his 
own included, be subordinated to effective civilian control, 
his argument commands considera- 
tion. And that’s just what Gen. Carl 
Spaatz, U.S.A.F., Ret., does in his 
column on armed forces unification 
appearing this week on page 26. 
His proposals, if adopted, would go 
much farther toward establishment 
of a really unified United States de- 
fense system than any plan so far 
considered. They also would go much 
farther than most of his former military associates want. 
Incidentally, General Spaatz spent a few days in London 
recently catching up with his wartime British friends, in- 
cluding RAF officers. London Bureau Chief Fred Vander- 
schmidt reports that Spaatz tried hard to be unobtrusive in 
civilian clothes but that his cream-colored Texas hat de- 
feated his purpose. It marked him as an American veteran 
back for a visit wherever he went and startled hat checkers 
from the Savoy to the Dorchester. 





BLOCKADE BEATS: For months Newsweex’s Foreign Af- 
fairs and Periscope departments accumulated and pub- 
lished evidence that the Russians were moving to lift the 
Berlin blockade. The printed record includes: 

Feb. 28—“From Berlin came news of a singlehanded peace 
offensive conducted by Gen. Jakob Prawin, chief of the 
Polish military mission in the German capital. General 
Prawin selected the Australian, Canadian, and Belgian 
representatives as objectives .. . The Berlin airlift and the 
Marshall plan have taken their toll of Russian nerves.” 

March 14—“The Stalin peace offensive included unofficial 
but persistent Communist feelers for settlement of the 
Berlin blockade on terms acceptable to the West.” 

April 18—“The Russians have already made a secret, tenta- 
tive approach to some Americans. The Soviets proposed 
lifting the Berlin blockade and convening the Council of 
Foreign Ministers.” 

April 25—TIME TO LIFT THE BLOCKADE? “Unless the Rus- 
sians have lost all sense of political perspective, they 
would now offer to lift the Berlin blockade and propose 
a German settlement . . .” 


ADD BEATS: Periscope (out April 14): “Army Secretary 
Kenneth Royall will leave within two weeks and Navy 
Secretary John L. Sullivan within six weeks.” 

Headlines, April 21: noyALL rEsIGNs; April 26: sULLI- 
VAN QUITS. 


THE COVER: Of immediate concern to Americans and 
British both on the scene and in Washington and London 
is the extent to which citizens of 
those two countries will suffer at the 
hands of the Chinese Communists in 
Shanghai. But for the future there is 
the big question as to whether the 
Chinese Communists will maintain 
and perhaps develop their present 
anti-foreign feeling even to the point 
of indoctrinating the youngest gen- 
eration in China. A symbol of that 
generation whose way of life is now being shaped by Com- 
munist victory (see page 36) is the child pictured by 
photographer Passantino as he had his shoes shined (photo 


from British Combine). 
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Here’s a million-dollar question: 


How many 


UNCOUNTED 
OPPORTUNITIES 


HAVE YOU ...to increase 


your product’s sales? 


Give a product a useful new feature... give 
it the ability to supply to its users exact 
facts-in-figures on its performance or produc- 
tion...and you apply a powerful booster 
to sales. 

This has been proved to manufacturers in 
almost every industry who have built Veeder- 
Root Counters into their products as integral 
parts, to count everything from coins inserted 
to parts produced. Few counter uses are alike 
...many were not apparent at all until a 


Veeder-Root 


Veeder-Root engineer was called in to see if 
he could figure one out. And today, it’s worth 
anyone’s time to find out if he can count his 
way to new sales (perhaps even new markets) 
with the competitive selling advantages 
gained by built-in Veeder-Root Countrol. 
How about your products? Write. 


VEEDER-ROOT INCORPORATED, HARTFORD 2, CONNECTICUT 


In Canada: Veeder-Root of Canada, Ltd., 955 St. James Street, 
Montreal 3. In Great Britain: Veeder-Root Ltd., Kilspindie Road, 
Dundee, Scotland. 
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What's Behind Teday’s News and 
What's to Be Expected Tomorrow 





Capital Straws 

The White House is upset over recent 
off-the-cuff talk by Defense Secretary 
Louis Johnson. He’s being asked to go 
easy on matters that should be cleared 
with Truman . . . For the first time in 
recent memory several congressmen had 
to argue with a high official the other day 
to dissuade him from making public a 
secret document after a closed committee 
hearing. Usually on the other side of the 
fence, they contended that release would 
rashly endanger security . , . Relations 
between Secretary of State Acheson and 
Sen. Arthur Vandenberg are less cordial 
than they were immediately after Ache- 
son's appointment . . . Wright Morrow, 
Texas lawyer and national committeeman 
who helped raise Truman campaign 
funds, can have an ambassadorship if he 
wants it. . . Senator Taft is feeling bet- 
ter these days. Barring an unexpected 
change in plans, Democratic Gov. Frank 
Lausche will not oppose him in next 
year’s Ohio election. 


Women Envoys 

In response to repeated appeals for 
recognition of women’s part in his elec- 
tion, Truman shortly will name three as 
ambassadors. The Minnesota national 
committeeworman, Mrs. Eugenie Ander- 
son, will go to Denmark; the Truman 
family’s friend and Oklahoma Democrat, 
Mrs. Perle Mesta, to Luxembourg, and 
the Oklahoma national committeewoman, 
Mrs. Mabelle Kennedy, to the first Cen- 
tral American vacancy, Their sponsor, 
Mrs, India Edwards, head of the Demo- 
cratic women’s organization, has turned 
down a similar honor. 


Air Foree Tip-off 

Despite their recent cockiness, Air 
Force officials are bracing themselves 
for a possible clash with Defense Secre- 
tary Johnson, Over the opposition of Tru- 
man, the House voted the Air Force some 
800,000,000 more than recommended 
in the Presidential budget. There are 
indications the Senate may go along with 
the House on the larger figure. If this 
happens Johnson may forbid the AF to 
spend the additional funds and compel 
it to stay within the limits originally set. 


Rent Decontrol 

There hasn’t been much publicity yet, 
but the real-estate lobby, which failed to 
kill all Federal rent control in Congress, is 
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becoming active at state and local levels. 
Petitions for decontrol under the local- 
option feature of the new law are popping 
up in a number of cities, mostly in the 
South, Southwest, and West. So far gov- 
ernors and mayors of populous Eastern 
states haven’t shown much interest. How- 
ever, a legislative proposal for statewide 
decontro] in Wisconsin, where only 25 
out of 71 counties are still under Federal 
rent regulation, indicates what housing 
authorities fear is a major weakness in the 
new law: that state legislatures domi- 
nated by rural counties will vote out con- 
trol and complicate the problem of cities 
where acute housing shortages still exist. 


National Notes 

Southern Democratic congressmen, al- 
though outraged, aren’t worried over Tru- 
man’s threat to deprive them of Federal 
patronage if they fail to support major 
measures in his legislative program. 
There’s not much patronage left . 
The Senate Armed Services Committee 
tentatively has agreed to recommend 
legislation giving the Defense Secretary 
far tighter control over the financial af- 
fairs of, the Army, Navy, and Air Force 
in line with the Hoover recommendations 
. . . Democratic politicians are eying Air 
Secretary Symington as a good bet to 
knock off Republican Senator Donnell in 
Missouri next year . . . Ex-Secretary For- 
restal, who’s recovering from a_break- 
down, now plans to take a leisurely world 
tour after he leaves the naval hospital 
... Assistant Treasury Secretary William 
McChesney Martin is a likely candidate 
to succeed John McCloy as president of 
the World Bank if the latter accepts the 
post of the U.S. High Commissioner in 
Germany . . . The Navy, concerned over 
leaks of military secrets, has sent a stiff 
notice warning officers and men against 
the disclosure of information “prejudicial 
to national security.” 
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Trends Abroad 

There may be new Balkan troubles 
ahead, Western Intelligence reports in- 
dicate that Moscow has sent “several 
thousand” Communist agents to Albania 
in recent weeks . . . The plight of the 
middle classes in Rumania is pointed up 
by reports of scores of suicides daily 
in Bucharest, mostly among the bour- 
geoisie Incidentally, Communist 
authorities in Bucharest have arrested 
several leading Rumanian Zionists as 
part of the party’s current reversion to 
anti-Semitism . . . MacArthur has advised 
Washington that the Communist move- 


ment is making increasing strides in 


Japan as a result of Red successes in 


China. 


Soviet Aim in Germany 

U.S. policymakers now are working 
out the terms on which—if at all—the U. S. 
might agree to a Soviet. proposal : for 
withdrawal of all occupying forces from 
Germany and the setting up of a unified, 
“independent,” but totally disarmed 
Reich. One condition Washington is al- 
most sure to impose is that the Red 
Army withdraw not only from the Soviet 
zone of Germany but also from all satel- 
lite countries. The Administration thinks 
that even if the Red Army withdrew to 
Russian soil the U.S. and Western Eu- 
rope still would need a well-implemented 
Atlantic Pact to maintain a reasonably 
safe balance of power. 


China Policy 

Pressures for a full public discussion 
of U.S. policy on China are increasing 
daily. State Department officials, includ- 
ing Secretary Acheson, are anxious to 
explain their position, Acheson has used 
every possible off-the-record occasion 
lately—before congressmen, editors, and 
other leaders—to explain why the govern- 
ment opposes additional military aid to 
the Chinese Nationalists. The Acheson- 
Truman conference with Senators Bridges 
and Wherry made an impression on 
these critics. However, one Assistant 
Secretary was unsuccessful recently in 
getting clearance to talk publicly on 
China. The Administration has decided 
that open criticism of the Nationalists at 
this point would look too much like a 
stab in the back. 


Australia’s Atom Bid 

It hasn’t been announced, but Australia 
has informally offered the U.S. the use 
of its vast central desert as a guided- 
missile range to substitute for the one the 
House recently authorized for this coun- 
try. In broaching the subject to Defense 
Secretary Johnson, the Australian Defense 
Department asked, in return, for a loan 
of U.S. scientists to set up an Australian 
atomic-research project on a parity with 
those in Britain and Canada, Johnson was 
noncommittal, but the Central Intelli- 
gence Agency is known to question Aus- 
tralia’s ability to safeguard such research. 


Fate of Seviet Planner 

The best guess in diplomatic circles 
is that Nikolai Voznesensky, Soviet Vice 
Premier recently dropped from the Polit- 
buro, now is in prison or exile because 
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he tried to take advantage of the current 
reshuffle of authority within the Kremlin 
to make a grab for more power, Voznes- 
ensky was already under a cloud, even 
before he made his fatal error, because 
of his poor showing in attempts to co- 
ordinate the national economies of the 
satellites with that of the Soviet Union. 
A. I. Mikoyan, who recently was “re- 
leased” as Minister of Foreign Trade, 
seems to have tak2n over Voznesensky’s 
economic-planning duties, 


British Navy Worries 

There’s more than appears on the sur- 
face in the British Navy’s current pub- 
licity activity and its row with the For- 
eign Office over responsibility for the 
Yangtze misadventure. British military, 
naval, and air force planning staffs are 
gravely alarmed over U. S. defense moves 
favoring the Air Force over the Navy 
and Army. They fear this emphasis even- 
tually will spread to the other Atlantic 
Pact nations, possibly to the detriment 
of the whole group’s security. The Ad- 
miralty, therefore, is planning extensive 
exercises to demonstrate the vital need 
for perfect interservice coordination, even 
for delivering the atom bomb. U.S. and 
Canadian officers of all service branches 
will be invited as observers. 


Spain’s Plight 

Spain’s economic situation is worse 
than at any time since the civil war. 
American officials in Madrid say “the 
situation is again almost desperate” as a 
result of the drought. Incidentally, the 
State Department has recently with- 
drawn its political objections to an Ex- 
port-Import Bank loan to Spain. But the 
chances of a loan are still remote. If an 
application is made, the bank is likely to 
insist on strict financial and economic 
guarantees which the nearly bankrupt 
Spanish Government can hardly provide. 


Allied Bases in Cyprus 

It isn’t being publicized, but the U. S. 
and Britain now have so much military 
and other personnel in Cyprus, and are 
spending so much money there, that 
prices are soaring and a housing short- 
age has developed. The two governments 
are building major air and naval estab- 
lishments and radar installations and set- 
ting up propaganda organizations on the 
island. 


Foreign Notes 

Plans are under way for England to 
increase meat and lard reserves with 
ECA purchases of the indicated surplus 
of U.S. pork . . . Officials trying to stamp 
out interzonal smuggling in Germany 
have found that false teeth are an im- 
portant item of contraband . . . Burmese 
Premier Thakin Nu wants Pandit Nehru 
of India to propose the readmission of 
Burma, as a republic, into the British 
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Commonwealth. Burma then would ask 
British support against its Communist 
rebels (see page 42). 
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Tidelands Compromise 
Expect a compromise to end the stale- 


“mate between the Federal government 


and the states over ownership and control 
of the oil-rich tidelands. First break is an- 
nouncement by Representative Lyle of 
Texas, which has one of the greatest 
stakes in the issue, that he soon will intro- 
duce a bill designed to settle the twelve- 
year-old fight. In general, the bill would 
divide oil and gas royalties on a 50-50 
basis between the states and the govern- 
ment, irrespective of the distance from 
shore that wells are drilled. Also, it would 
establish evenly divided commissions to 
control leasing and production. Insiders 
think this proposal, with probable de- 
tailed changes, will form the basis for a 
solution. 


Peaceful John L. 

Soft-coal producers are gearing for a 
showdown with John L. Lewis, who’s ex- 
pected to come up with proposals that 
will take at least six weeks to thresh out. 
Labor observers think this accounts for 
Lewis’s piously conciliatory moves toward 
1949 contract negotiations. His courteous 
consent to meet separately with the 
Southern coal producers, with whom he 
wouldn’t bargain last year until forced by 
a court order, is seen as a possible sign of 
a will for peace in the industry, now fac- 
ing leaner times. Fuel oil is selling below 
a parity with coal in some Eastern tide- 
water areas, and coal men claim petrole- 
um companies keep the price of gasoline 
high to permit bargain rates on fuel oil. 
Incidentally, there are smiles over Lewis's 
suggestion that the Southern sessions be 
held in West Virginia because of its 
“nominal hotel and transportation costs 
. . . an item of prime consideration” to 
United Mine Workers officials. Lewis gets 
$50,000 a year and the 24 members of his 
board receive $1,000 a month each. 


Business Footnotes 

Defense Secretary Johnson will insist 
on more contracts to small business by his 
military agencies . . , A second of the “big 
three” cigarette manufacturers, hurt by 
the “king-size” competition, plans to come 
out soon with a new éxtra-length brand 
... Margarine sales are being hit by lower 
butter prices, A year ago butter prices re- 
ceived by farmers were more than 20% 
above parity .. , Manganese imports from 
Russia are now a trickle, and government 
officials expect the Soviets shortly to 
clamp down a complete embargo, The 
mineral, vital to steel making, heads the 
list of critical and strategic materials . . . 


‘ Auto-industry profits, now running about 


40% above 1948, are expected to slump in 
the second half of the year. Reduced de- 


mand, owing to return of seasonal car buy- 
ing, will boost unit costs as production 
declines . . . Watch for lower prices on 
prime beef soon. The number of cattle 
fattening in Midwest feed lots is 25% 
greater than a year ago, Main reason is 
the surplus grain stocks. 
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Movie Notes 

The new trend toward sea-story movies 
gets a lift with the assignment of Lana 
Turner to the top role in a version of 
“The Running of the Tide,” the Esther 
Forbes novel of the clipper-ship era. . . 
Watch for a hot controversy over “Sword 
in the Desert,” now being filmed by Uni- 
versal-International. It concerns the ac- 
tivities of Haganah in Palestine 
M-G-M is considering a film biography 
of 88-year-old Grandma Moses, the paint- 
er of primitives . . . Hollytvood’s “star 
system,” which assumes that it takes top 
names at high salaries to succeed at the 
box office, is under renewed attack. More 
and more, producers are becoming con- 
vinced that the play’s the thing. Recent 
popularity of “Champion” and “City 
Across the River” bolstered the view. 


Radio Lines 

If the network time can be cleared, 
Arthur Godfrey soon will add another 
fifteen-minute period to his hour-long 
weekday show. The spot would be spon- 
sored by Spray-a-Wave General 
Electric is canceling Art Linkletter’s day- 
time House Party show. It intends to 
substitute a program “with more dig- 
nity”... Groucho Marx’s Peabody Award 
show, You Bet Your Life, will switch to 
CBS next season in the time period ahead 
of Bing Crosby. They're now paired on 
ABC ... The Goldbergs, one of tele- 
vision’s biggest comedy hits, may be 
brought back to radio after a four-year 
absence by General Foods, the program’s 
TV sponsor. 


Miscellany 

Herbert A. Philbrick, the Boston ad 
man revealed at the Communist trials as 
a longtime FBI plant in Red organiza- 
tions, is weighing offers for the story of 
his experiences. He’s mentioned a figure 
of more than $100,000 for all the rights 
—book, newspaper syndication, movie, 
and radio . . . Helen Hull Jacobs, former 
tennis star, is back on active Navy duty 
as a Wave lieutenant commander . 
“How to Make Money at Home” is the 
title of a forthcoming book by Polly Web- 
ster. It presents 200 schemes . . . Trade 
rumors to the contrary, Philip Morris is 
continuing the Tex McCrary-Jinx Falken- 
burg television show through the sum- 
mer . 
nario writer who dissected Hollywood in 
“The Squirrel Cage,” is completing a 
novel about theater people. It’s called 
“Manhattan Gothic.” 
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PUNCHING OUT 


NEW MIRACLES! 


Wham! A 250-ton press punches 

the solid cylinder of aluminum alloy 

into a master steel die. Out comes a ten-bladed 

turbine fan—truly a miracle in the art of extrusion. 

Thus once again AiResearch engineering skills com- 
bine with manufacturing know-how to achieve the first 
production of critical-dimension turbine fans by impact 
extrusion. The new process has achieved increased pro- 
duction, better dimension control, and fans of higher 
tensile strength for the unique refrigeration turbines 
designed and manufactured by AiResearch. 

Used on 26 different types of military and com- 
mercial aircraft, AiResearch refrigeration units 
contain rotors and fan assemblies that spin at a giddy 
100,000 rpm...dropping searing compressed air as 
much as 600° to make cockpits and cabins comfortable. 

To assure perfect performance, such rotor and fan 
assemblies are balance-tested to within millionths of 
an inch...whirl-pit tested at speeds up to 175,000 rpm. 


AiResearch 


DIVISION OF 


JHE GARRETT CORPORATION. 
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@ Whatever your field—AiResearch engineers 
invite your toughest problems involving high 
speed wheels. Specialized design and manufac- 
turing experience is also available in creating 
compact turbines and compressors; actuators 
with high speed rotors; air, gas and fluid heat 


exchangers; air pressure, temperature and other 
automatic controls. 


An inquiry on your company letterhead 
will receive prompt attention. 
AiResearch Manufacturing Company 
Los Angeles 45, California 
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> Truman’s dormant tax-increase proposal is stirring with life 
again. Democratic leaders are talking about bringing out a 
revenue bill at this session. 


This talk is exploratory and may come to nothing. The 
chances are that it will. But it revives an outside possibility of 
upward rate revision to take effect in 1950. 


Nobody in Congress wants to raise taxes, but the chairmen of 
the tax committees—Doughton in the House and George in 
the Senate—are insisting that it must be done if the budget 
can’t be balanced any other way. 


Whether the economy drive now on in the Senate can cut 
Truman’s budget enough to do it another way is still ques- 
tionable (see page ‘22, 


> Truman continues to insist upon higher taxes, and some of 
the leaders previously against his proposal are at least re- 
considering it. 

Their reasoning: With deflation continuing, government reve- 
nues will contract and government spending for agricultural 
price supports and other cushioning measures will increase. 
Higher tax rates may be necessary to bridge the resultant gap 
between income and expenditures. 


Their proposal: Restore 1947 income-tax rates but leave pres- 
ent exemptions unchanged and retain the husband-wife joint- 
return privilege. Increase corporation-tax rates from the pres- 
ent 38% maximum to about 45%. 


Their arithmetic: Gain from income tax, $1,000,000,000; gain 
from corporation tax, $3,000,000,000; offsetting loss from ex- 
cise-tax revision, $750,000,000; net gain, $3,250,000,000. 


PA deficit of at least $2,000,000,000, instead of the 
$873,000,000 estimated by Truman, is now anticipated for 
the 1949-50 fiscal year. And even this guess may have to be 
revised upward. 


No final decision will be made by the Ways and Means Com- 
mittee about the necessity of writing a bill at this session until 
it gets a new estimate from the expert staff of the joint tax 
committee. This will probably be ready by mid-May. 


Members of the committee are convinced that this session will 
offer the last chance to raise taxes before 1951—that Congress 
won't pass a revenue bill in an election year. 


> A preliminary test of sentiment on excise taxes will occur in 
the Senate when it considers the bill to repeal oleomargarine 
taxes. Riders cutting and repealing amusement, luxury, com- 
munications, and transportation excises will be offered. 


Leaders hope to fight off these cuts in the Senate, as they did 
when the oleomargarine-tax repealers passed the House, but 
they aren’t confident of success. 


They'll urge Truman to veto the oleomargarine bill if it carries 
a write-down of other excises. They're willing to sacrifice 
these taxes in any general rate revision but not before offset- 
ting increases in other rates are assured. 
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> Truman’s civil-liberties program is out for this session. His 
Capitol lieutenants used to talk about another attempt to push 
it through at the close of the session. But they now admit 
that this won’t be attempted. 


Purpose of the McGrath omnibus bill quietly introduced last 
week, is to get the President’s program together in one pack- 
age—for the record. It includes anti-lynching, anti-poll-tax, 
and fair-employment-practices legislation. 


Test of the new Senate rule on filibusters, requiring a two- 
thirds vote to shut off debate on any issue, probably won’t be 
attempted until next session. 


> A compromise old-age and survivors’ security plan will be 
drafted by the House Ways and Means Committee at hearings 
starting this week. Benefits will be increased almost as much 
as Truman recommended, but coverage won’t meet his goal. 


Some 20,000,000 persons not now covered will be brought 
into the system, including: (1) the self-employed (doctors, 
lawyers, small-store proprietors), who will pay the entire cost 
themselves; (2) employes of nonprofit institutions (state and 
Federal government, hospitals, and charitable organizations), 
who will share the cost with their employers. 


Domestics won't be included but farm workers probably will 
be given the option of coming into the system and paying the 
whole cost themselves or of remaining outside. 


Payroll taxes will be stepped up from the present 2% to 3% 
next January and to 4% in 1952. This doesn’t change the tax 
provisions of the present law, which call for this rate of accel- 
eration. Benefits will increase as much as 50%. 


Disability coverage recommended by the President—both for 
temporary and permanent victims—probably will be left out 


of the bill. 


Whether the legislation can get through both the House and 
Senate at this session is questionable. If not, leaders are con- 
fident that it will be finally approved early next year. 


> Control of the 1950 GOP campaign seems to be shifting 
from the National Committee to the Senate and House cam- 
paign committees. These committees are doing the strategic 
planning and the preliminary financing. 


The Senate committee under the chairmanship of Brewster of 
Maine and the active management of Victor Johnson, former 
Stassen manager, is particularly active. 


Taft’s campaign for reelection in Ohio is getting first priority 
from the Brewster committee. It is appealing for funds with 
the slogan “we have to keep Taft in the Senate” and plans to 
give him all the help it can. 


> Poor crop prospects in Europe may force a change in ECA 
plans. Lack of winter rain, even if the damage is partially off- 
set by good spring rains, is expected to cut European grain 
crops 1,000,000 tons under last year’s production. 


This may force the ECA to increase food shipments at the ex- 
pense of capital and hard goods. This would delay the re- 
covery schedule unless total expenditures were increased, 
which won't be possible with Congress threatening to cut 
ECA appropriations. 


Newsweek, May 9, 1949 
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TWO-SPEED AXLE GEARING—One of the ' 
d The offset Hypoid pinion is bigger and stronger. three types of final drives interchange- f 
an Bearings are bigger. More teeth are in contact, able in new Timken-Detroit “3 for 1” 
con- reducing loading per unit of contact area. Axles is this two-speed hypoid-helical 4 
Torque - transmitting capacity is increased. double-reduction drive. Instant choice ' 
Slower gear ratios are practical without loss of two husky gear sets and gear ratios 
of strength. Write for free picture booklet. for varying load and road comditions. 
fting 
cam- 
tegic SPRING-FLEX POWER SHIFT—This exclu- 
sive built-in shifting mechanism for 
Timken-Detroit Two-Speed Axles is 
simple, rugged and proved by years of 
er of operation. Powered relay-spring actua- 
mer tion insures positive, cushioned shift to Y) 
ir preselected gear ratio. No declutching. 
iority ) You can’t judge a truck by hitting the high spots. Get out 
with and look under! Look for Timken-Detroit “3 for 1” Axles 
ins to with Hypoid Gearing. yx See for yourself the famous 
Timken-Detroit features alert truck operators use to boost 
Operating profits and cut maintenance costs. First and fore- 
ECA most, there’s Hypoid Gearing—Timken-Detroit’s contribu- 
elt 3 tion to extra strength, power, dependability in medium- and 
grain ' heavy-duty trucks. + Wherever you find Timken-Detroit A PRODUCT OF THE TIMKEN-DETROIT AXLE COMPANY 
4 Axles and Brakes, you'll find a wealth of exclusive features ETRO MICHIGAN 
—_ that mark the truck as modern. Today there is one sure way, D T 32, CHIGA 
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e a neath! Look for Timken-Detroit ‘3 for 1” Axles and Brakes. 
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BRASS brightens the profit picture all 
along the line... in design, fabrication 
and sales. Brass allows you to simplify 
tool design. By its unmatched worka- 
bility, Brass often eliminates one or 
more production operations . . . in- 
creases Operating speeds . . . cuts costs. 

In retailing, too, Brass is a standby of 


the merchandising manager because of 


its range of rich color, its combination 

of high style at low cost, and its proven 

promise of durability wherevereused. 
Now is the time to put “That Old 













Brass Magic” into your product... 
with Bristol Brass sheet, rod and wire 
that’s been known for top quality for 
one hundred years... Brass at its best, 
supplied to you promptly and regularly 
from one of the country’s most modern 
mills. Let Bristol’s Sales Engineering 
Department help engineer new sales 


for your product. Write to The Bris- 
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America’s New Policy on Red China 


The thin red line of Communists that 
straggled through Manhattan last Satur- 
day, April 30, carried banners reading: 
“Hail the Victories of the Chinese Peo- 
ple.” At the Union Square rally which 
climaxed the premature May Day pa- 
rade, the most enthusiastic applause was 
for references to China. The Communists 
had suffered many setbacks in the past 
twelve months, in both the United States 
and Europe. But they also had scored 
one notable triumph: The Nationalist 
government of China was collaps- 
ing before the advancing Red 
Army. 

Unquestionably, the May Day 
parade was the sorriest demonstra- 
tion of American Communist 
strength in years, with the party 
able to muster only half the number 
of marchers that it did last May. 
Beyond doubt, the Marshall plan, 
the Atlantic Pact, and the Berlin 
airlift had put the Communists on 
the defensive everywhere in Eu- 
rope. Certainly, Russia’s willing- 
ness to lift the blockade was an 
admission of temporary defeat at 
least—and an embarrassing admis- 
sion, as the Kremlin ‘showed by 
omitting almost all news of the 
negotiations for lifting it fr6m Mos- 
cow newspapers and by jamming 
Voice of America broadcasts about 
them. 

But the Communist marchers in 
Manhattan were not downhearted. 
As tar as they were concerned, the 
victory in China more than com- 
pensated for the defeats elsewhere. 
And what they had done in China— 
by force of arms—they were as- 
sured they eventually would do 





decided. So far, no central Communist 
government exists; Red China is ruled 
by six provisional committees which 
merely maintain “fraternal _ relation- 
ships.” But as soon as a central regime 
is set up, the United States will estab- 
lish arrangements for dealing with it. 
For their part, the Chinese Commu- 
nists have now announced their readi- 
ness to establish diplomatic ties with 
the West on three conditions: (1) if the 
Western Powers break off with the Na- 








elsewhere—again by force of arms 

it necessary. At the Union Square rally, 
where he railed against the Western 
democracies as “enemies of peace,” 
Kremlin agent Gerhard Eisler warned: 
“If the warmongers do not understand 
the language of peace, let them under- 
stand the language of the Chinese.” 


Significance-—— 


For the record, State Department offi- 
cials still insist they are “waiting for 
the dust to settle” before working out 
a new American policy on China. 
Actually, the policy already has been 


Costello— Knickerbocker News 


tionalists; (2) if they sign treaties insur- 
ing the independence of Communist 
China, and (3) if they “withdraw quick- 
ly” their armed forces from China. 

In spite of the Kremlin’s obvious ela- 
tion over the Red Army victories, the 
State Department does not agree that 
China must be written off by the West. 
Neither does Great Britain, which has 
been leading on and encouraging the 
State Department. Officials of the depart- 
ment believe that there are deep-seated 
differences between Communist China 
and the Soviet Union which make an 
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eventual breach possible. Among them: 
> The fact that Russia alone still has an 
“unequal rights” treaty with China. 
> The ill-feeling among Chinese, includ- 
ing the Communists, which Russia 
aroused by stripping Manchuria of some 
$2,000,000,000 worth of machinery and 
equipment after the war. © 
> The Chinese animosity toward all for- 
eigners, and especially toward whites. 
The State Department is not counting 
on the Chinese Communists to become 
“Titoists.” Even if they do, the depart- 
ment isn’t sure that this would make 
them any more friendly to the West. But 
it will do whatever it can (1) to eneour- 
age the Chinese to become as independ- 
ent of the Kremlin as Tito, and (2) to 
bring about closer relations with 
the Chinese by taking advantage 
of their dependence on American 
trade, machinery, and credits. 
Critics may call it “appease- 
ment.” The State Department calls 
it “realism.” It considers the Na- 
tionalist government bankrupt. The 
United States, it thinks, has no al- 
ternative except to make the best 
of a bad situation. 


DEFENSE: 
Carrier Controversy 


Of all the problems that unifica- 
tion had failed to solve, by far the 
most explosive was the Navy’s plan 
to build four 65,000-ton aircraft 
carriers. 

On paper, American strategy had 
been based since V-J Day on the 
revolutionary concept that, in the 
event of war, the Air Force would 
be the nation’s first line of defense, 
with the Strategic Air Command 
spearheading the counteroffensive 
against the enemy. The SAC would 
have charge of all strategic bomb- 
ing, including the vital task of de- 
livering the atom bomb. The Navy 
would continue to have its own air arm, 
but only for tactical purposes. 

In practice, the Navy rankled at be- 
ing pushed into the background by the 
Air Force, which it considered a brash 
young upstart, It was as thoroughly sold 
on airpower as the nation generally. But 
it believed that naval airpower would 
play a far more important role in any 
future war than was generally realized. 

The Navy was convinced the Air Force 
couldn’t run the air war alone, But when 
the seagoing arm announced its plan for 
the super-carriers, the Air Force pro- 
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tested loudly. It accused the Navy of at- 
tempting to grab the function of strategic 
bombing for itself, With the support of 
James Forrestal, then Defense Secretary, 
the Navy was able to beat down the Air 
Force’s arguments, President Truman ap- 
proved the super-carrier, and Congress in 
1948 voted the money to start on the con- 
struction of the first of the four projected 
ships, the U.S.S. United States. 

The issue appeared settled, but it 
wasn’t. When Louis A. Johnson succeeded 
Forrestal as Defense Secretary on March 
28, the Air Force renewed the fight. Un- 
like Forrestal, who had been a Navy 
man, Johnson was an Air Force partisan. 

On April 18, without fanfare, the Navy 
laid the keel for the U.S.S. United States. 


In doing so, it forced Johnson’s hand. 
Five days later, with Mr. Truman’s back- 
ing, he issued a curt order to Secretary 
of the Navy John L. Sullivan to discon- 
tinue work on the carrier at once. He 
had previously discussed the situation 
with Air Force chief Hoyt Vandenberg 
and Army chief Omar N. Bradley. He 
had not permitted Sullivan to make a 
final plea about it. 

Showdown: On April 26 Sullivan 
angrily resigned. In a bitterly denuncia- 
tory letter to Johnson, he defended the 
super-carrier as “indispensable to the con- 
tinuing development of American sea- 
power.” He attacked the Defense Sec- 
retary for having acted “arbitrarily.” 

The implications went far beyond the 
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[Immovable Object: 


Stripped of rhetoric, the Navy's ar- 
gument in favor of the 65,000-ton 
super-carrier is this: The United States 
needs carriers. It should have the best. 

Even in peacetime, the admirals 
maintain, the carrier task force is a 
powerful weapon, for it enables the 
United States to make its weight felt 
everywhere in the world, whether it 
has bases nearby or not. If war comes, 
they predict, the carriers will be called 
upon to play as important an offensive 
role as they did against Japan. 

As the admirals envisage it, it war 
comes with Russia, the Reds will im- 
mediately overrun Western Europe, 
just as the Nazis did. They will knock 
out England, as the Nazis probably 
could have done if they had developed 
the V-2 earlier. They may even take 
North Africa. 

How then will the United States 
strike back? The Air Force has a ready 
answer: with B-36s carrying atomic 
bombs and flying from bases on the 
North American Continent if neces- 
sary. Even the Air Force admits, how- 
ever, that intercontinental bombing is 
a hard-luck, last-ditch resort. The Navy 
goes farther: It declares that inter- 
continental bombing just isn’t possible. 

New Carriers for Old? With car- 
rier task forces, on the other hand, the 
United States could lambast an enemy 
from close up, the Navy believes, and 
with 65,000-ton carriers it could strike 
with the newest, fastest heavy bomb- 
ers. Carriers, says the Navy, can hit 
and run, then hit again from hundreds 
of miles away the next day. An enemy 
would never know where the next 
strike is coming from and he would 
therefore find it difficult to prepare 
adequate defenses against it. The car- 
riers thus would tie down large num- 
bers of any foe’s aircraft and men. 

The Navy doesn’t believe that air- 


The Navy Saye It Has to Have Big Carrier 


power alone could win the next war, 
if only because the United States 
wouldn’t want to drop atom bombs on 
an enemy-held Paris or Rome. It would 
again be necessary to land men on the 
Continent, the admirals insist. And 
here again, aircraft carriers would be 
invaluable. They would provide the 
air cover for the amphibious troops. 
Why does the Navy need a carrier 





How the super-carrier would look: 


as huge and costly as the $189,000,000 
U.S.S. United States? Simply because 
smaller carriers are becoming obsolete, 
the Navy replies. Their flight decks are 
not long enough for big planes. Their 
hangar decks are not high enough for 
the larger jets. Their elevators are too 
few and too small. 

The 65,000-ton super-carrier was 
specifically designed to remedy these 
deficiencies. In addition, the architects 
had eliminated the bridge superstruc- 
ture (“island,” in Navy parlance) so 
that planes with greater wing span 
could be used. They had provided for 
four catapults, which could be operated 
simultaneously. 

Carrying bigger planes, the 65,000- 


question of the super-carrier, Sullivan 
said. He feared Johnson planned to abol- 
ish the Marine-Corps and transfer Navy 
and Marine aviation to the Air Force. 

In sinking the super-carrier the Air 
Force had won a thumping victory. But 
the Navy was not yet ready to accept de- 
feat. On Capitol Hill, bipartisan demands 
arose for an investigation of the Defense 
Secretary's action, which several senators 
and representatives interpreted as over- 
riding a decision of Congress. 

It was evident that the controversy 
would continue. The whole problem of 
American defense strategy was at stake, 
and the nation would hear arguments 
about the super-carrier vs. the B-36 for 
many months to come. 


ton super-carrier could plaster an 
enemy shore from farther out at sea, 
making counterattacks by land-based 
planes difficult. 

From the first, the Air Force ridi- 
culed the super-carrier as being too 
vulnerable to enemy attack. “Where 
is the Navy going to hide it?” airmen 
jibed. The Navy says that’s nonsense. 
The ocean is a big place, and a carrier 


~ a) 
U. S. Navy 


The Navy called it “indispensable” 


is pretty hard to find. Furthermore, a 
carrier is well-equipped to protect it- 
self from enemy attack. It has massive 
anti-aircraft armament, extremely 
heavy armor, a flotilla of covering car- 
riers with fighter aircraft, and radar to 
warn of the enemy’s approach. Even 
when hit, a modern carrier is almost 
unsinkable, the Navy claims, so fully 
compartmented is the hull. 

The Navy denies that it wanted the 
super-carrier to usurp the Air Force's 
role as the nation’s strategic air arm. 
That isn’t even remotely true, it says. 
The whole question, assert the ad- 
mirals, is just as simple as this: As long 
as the United States has to have car- 
riers, why should it have obsolete ones? 
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Selling Foreign Aid 

Administration salesmen had their job 
ut out for them last week. Their task: 
hawking a line of economic and military 
aid for foreign nations to’a Congress 
which already was having trouble enough 
making ends meet domestically. They 
tried three approaches. 

Salesman Harry S. Truman used the 
price-cutting technique. Hoping to ward 
off a bigger cut in the European Recov- 
ery Program, he asked Congress to ap- 
propriate $157,800,000 less than the 
$5,430,000,000 already authorized for 
the fifteen months ending June 30, 1950. 
He said this reduction was made possible 
by price declines. Appearing before the 
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ler esistible Force: The Airmen Claim Big Bombers Are Enough 


Yes, we still need carriers, the Air 
Force agrees—for fighting enemy sub- 
marines, for covering amphibious opera- 
tions, for a host of other tasks, But we 
don’t need them for heavy bombard- 
ment, which would be the function of 
the 65,000-ton super-carrier, 

The B-36 made the super-carrier an 
anachronism even before the keel was 
laid, the Air Force asserts, For, despite 





House Appropriations Committee, Eco- 
nomic Cooperation Administrator Paul G. 
Hoffman chimed in that the new $5,- 
272,200,000 request was a rock-bottom 
figure if the ERP was to be carried for- 
ward without losing momentum. But 
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to buy not only the alliance but the 
$1,130,600,000 program of military aid 
for America’s new allies in Western 
Europe. Any senator voting to ratify the 
pact, the Secretary of State argued, 
would be “less free” to vote against arms 


economy-minded committeemen ike aid. At this tie-in suggestion, Chairman 
Chairman Clarence Canno:., Missouri Tom Connally squirmed. He observed 
Democrat, were looking f-. bigger bar- that Acheson had gone “a little too far.” 


gains. They were surpr’ ed, not by the 
price cut, but by its «uall size. “If you 
can cut this much,” they argued, “why 
not more?” 

Salesman Dean Acheson tried to make 
a package deal. Arguing that lifting of 
the Berlin blockade would make the At- 
lantic Pact no less vital, he pleaded with 
the Senate Foreign Relations Committee 


Salesman Louis A. Johnson relied on a 
fast spiel. The Defense Secretary’s sales 
talk, before the Foreign Relations Com- 
mittee, was that the arms-aid program 
must not be “squeezed” out of the do- 
mestic military budget of $15,300,000,- 
000—a proposal first advanced by Edwin 
G. Nourse, the President’s economic ad- 
viser (Newsweek, April 18). To try to 


to the base in the United States from 
which it took off, It was designed and 
built as an intercontinental bomber, 
and it is an intercontinental bomber.” 

Fighter-Proof? The Air Force is 
certain the B-36 could handle enemy 
fighters, The reason: It flies at 40,000 
feet, which is far beyond the level at 
which jets operate efficiently. Tests at 
Eglin Field, Fla., have shown that 
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How the B-36 looks: The Air Force says it makes the super-carrier obsolete 


what the Navy says, the B-36 can carry 
an atom bomb to any target in Russia 
from a base on the North American Con- 
tinent and return, Only two months ago 
a B-36 demonstrated that beyond ques- 
tion by flying nonstop from Texas to 
Minne: ipolis, westward to Great Falls, 
Mont., southeastward to Key West, Fla., 
and back to Texas by way of Great Falls, 
dropping its bomb load midway. It 
traveled 9,600 miles and landed with 
enough gas for 2 hours more of flight. 
Secretary of Air W. Stuart Syming- 
ton has said: “This great interconti- 
nental bomber, without refueling and 
without the use of any overseas base, 
can leave this continent, perform its 
strategic bombing mission, and return 
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B-36s cannot be successfully inter- 
cepted by any American fighters yet 
developed, and the Air Force believes 
that our fighters are as good if not bet- 
ter than any the Russians have. 

The Air Force contends the Navy has 
simply refused to face the fact that Rus- 
sia is a land power stretching across two 
continents, and not a clump of islands 
like Japan. Where would the super-car- 
riers go? it asks. The Mediterranean 
would become an uncomfortably small 
lake if the Russians overran Europe. The 
Persian Gulf? If it would be safe for the 
carrier, it would be equally safe for put- 
ting down a B-50 base. The Arctic? The 
Navy admittedly hasn’t solved the prob- 
lem of carrier operations in the Far 





North, The Pacific? The United States 
already has ample land bases there. 

In the face of Navy claims, the Air 
Force insists that super-carriers would 
be extremely vulnerable to enemy at- 
tack. Even granted that they probably 
couldn’t be sunk by enemy planes, the 
Air Force says, it wouldn’t be necessary 
to sink them to put them out of opera- 
tion, A hit on the flight deck or a slight 
list would make it impossible for the 
carriers’ planes to take off or land. At 
Okinawa, Japanese land-based aircraft 
managed to hit and damage 28 carriers. 

The Air Force declares that weather 
conditions greatly hamper carrier strikes 
and that even the most formidable car- 
rier can deliver only a puny blow as 
compared with an Air Force assault, The 
B-29s proved that in the air war against 
Japan, the Air Force maintains, Task 
Force 58 was the most impressive array 
of carriers, planes, battleships, and de- 
stroyers the Navy massed, but it was 
able to drop only half as many tons of 
bombs on Japan as the Twentieth Air 
Force did with three strikes by 75 
planes. An Air Force partisan has made 
the following comparison:* 


Cost of Task Force 58, at 

1945 prices, excluding 

bases $2,635,000,000 
Cost of 75 Air Force heavy 


bombers, including bases $400,000,000 
Men exposed to the enemy, 

Navy 95,000 
Men exposed to the enemy, 

Air Force 1,837 
Tons of bombs dropped, 

Navy 5138 
Tons of bombs dropped, 

Air Force 1,220 


Clearly, argues the Air Force, the 
money necessary to build and maintain 
the super-carriers would go much farther 
if expended on the Air Force, 





*Tue Case ror Lanp- » Am Power. By 
Francis V. Drake, Reso Digest, May 1949. 
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do so, Johnson warned, would “cripple” 
the armed forces and “imperil” Ameri- 
can security, “If you can spend this 
$1,130,000,000* and bring peace to the 
world,” he pleaded, “you will have made 
a mistake if you don’t do it.” In the face 
of Johnson’s high-pressuring, the Foreign 
Relations committeemen remained non- 
committal. 

Now that the Administration had been 
heard from, it was up to Congress to 
decide how much of the foreign-aid pro- 
gram it could afford to buy or not to buy. 


CONGRESS: 
The Labor-Bill Rebellion 


The two days of general debate in the 
House on repeal of the Taft-Hartley Act 
hadn’t changed any votes. And yet, the 
coalition of Republicans and Southern 
Democrats, who hoped to replace the 
act with the Wood bill, which in many 
respects was identical with it, admittedly 
had lost strength. 

It was Speaker Sam Rayburn’s doing. 
While the debate was droning on last 
week, Rayburn, whose personal friend- 
ships are legion, had been politicking 


behind the scenes, buttonholing the 
Southerners one by one: 
P With those like Carl Vinson of 


Georgia, who said they didn’t like the 


Wood bill as written but couldn't 
support the Administration-sponsored 
Lesinski substitute because it was too 
much like the old Wagner Act, he 


pleaded: Then vote against both. 

> For those who said they couldn't vote 
against the Wood bill, his advice was: 
Then stay away from the House floor 
when the vote is taken. 

> To those who said they would favor 
the Lesinski bill if amended to incor- 
porate some of the features of the Taft- 
Hartley Act, he promised: We'll offer 
such amendments. 

Rayburn had convinced the Secretary 
of Labor Maurice Tobin that the amend- 
ments must be accepted, and Tobin in 
turn had persuaded labor chiefs not to 
oppose them, The result: On Tuesday, 
April 26, when the debate opened, How- 
ard N. Smith of Virginia, leader of the 
Southerners, had been certain of 75 
Southern votes for the Wood bill. By 
the following night Smith could count 
on only 58 votes. With more defections 
threatening, Charles Halleck, Indiana 
Republican and floor leader of the coal- 
ition, confessed: “It’s murder.” 

Undone by Truman: Then on Thurs- 
day, with one explosive sentence, Harry 
S. Truman torpedoed everything Ray- 
burn had done. Asked at his press con- 
ference whether he would determine 
how much patronage congressmen 

* Actually, surplus arms shipped to America’s allies 
would be worth much more, since they would be 


valued at only approximately 15 per cent of their 
original cost. 
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Speaker Rayburn’s buttonholing... 


should get by how they voted on the 
Taft-Hartley Act, the President replied 
he certainly would. 

The press conference was held at 
10:30 a.m. A few moments after the 
House convened at noon, F. Edward 
Hébert of Louisiana got the floor. Still 
rankling over the Administration’s action 
in pushing him off the House Committee 
on Un-American Activities in retaliation 
for supporting the Dixiecrat ticket dur- 
ing the Presidential campaign, he in- 
formed his fellow Southerners: 

“I have just received some very impor- 
tant information . . . The President of the 
United States at his press conference this 
morning officially placed the patronage 
purchasing tag on your vote on the pend- 
ing legislation today . . . The proposition 





Harris & Ewing 
... cost Smith 17 Southern votes 





is very clear that your vote is for sale for 
a job or jobs.” 

Aroused, Majority Leader John W. 
McCormack of Massachusetts made a 
bad situation irretrievable in one non- 
stop sentence. He shouted: “I am very 
sorry the gentleman took the floor be- 
cause he should have remained silent, 
because he actively and openly sup- 
ported a splinter party of the Demo- 
cratic Party, and if many of us had our 
way in the caucus, and if we had not 
suspended our judgment, action might 
have been taken that such men who 
openly and actively supported either 
Thurmond or Wallace might not have 
been treated with the privileges of a 
Democratic member of the House.” 

It quickly became clear that Presi- 
dent Truman and Majority Leader Mc- 
Cormack had succeeded in rewelding 
the coalition. The test came on several 
Wood-bill amendments sponsored by 
coalition leaders. Just as. the Administra- 
tion had found it necessary to strengthen 
the Lesinski bill in order to swing doubt- 
ful votes, so had the coalition leaders de- 
cided to weaken the Wood bill for the 
same purpose. 

The Administration’s answer was to 
work for defeat of the amendments. 
John Lesinski of Michigan declared: 
“We'll vote ’em all down and keep the 
Wood bill as bad as possible.” But if the 
Administration had ever had enough 
votes for that, it had them no longer. 

Gallery Birds: The galleries were 
crowded with more than 400 labor union 
lobbyists, who sat with notebooks and pen- 
cils, in defiance of House rules, taking 
down the names of those who supported 
the amendments. One of them called 
Norris Cotton, New Hampshire Repub- 
lican, off the floor to warn him that he 
was being watched. “I hope you use a 
movie camera,” Cotton replied. “Go to 
hell,” the laborite answered. 

In spite of such pressures, the amend- 
ments were swiftly passed. Each made 
the Wood bill more acceptable to labor. 
But the bill still was tougher than even 
an amended Lesinski bill. 

In the Democratic cloakroom, Major- 
ity Whip Percy Priest of Tennessee was 
asked: “How are you doing?” His dole- 
ful answer: “I'd do better if the Presi- 
dent didn’t hold press conferences.” 


Budget Five Per Centers 


How could the United States budget 
be balanced? For four months the House 
of Representatives had gone gaily along. 
passing all nine regular appropriations 
bills without making major economies. 
The $873,000,000 deficit for next year, 
which President Truman had predicted, 
swelled to $2,000,000,000 as disinfla- 
tion set in. Yet Congress not only still 
balked at the President’s request for new 
taxes, but had given up any attempt to 
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set a ceiling over appropriations. Only a 
drastic budget slash could keep the red 
ink bottled up. But how? 

Last week Republican Sens. Styles 
Bridges and Homer Ferguson came up 
with a handy answer. Its gist: “What this 
budget needs is a good 5 per cent cut.” 
Almost to its own surprise, the Senate 
promptly adopted it. Taking up the 
$2.396,000,000 labor-security appropri- 
ations bill, it voted 44-37, on Robert A. 
Taft's motion, to recommit it to its Ap- 
propriations Committee with instructions 
to cut all reducible items by at least 5 
per cent. Chairman Walter F. George of 
the Finance Committee led eight Demo- 
crats in joining a solid bloc of 36 Re- 
publicans in putting across this rare 
strategy. It was the first time since de- 
pression 1932 that the Senate had recom- 
mitted an appropriations measure. 

Encouraged by this initial success, the 
Senate economy bloc became firm- 
ly convinced that it could apply 
the same 5 per cent slash to the 
other eight appropriations bills 
when they came before the Senate 
—perhaps cutting more out of de- 
fense and ERP funds. An esti- 
mated $2,000,000,000 would 
thereby be saved and the budget 
apparently balanced. However, to 
keep deflation from throwing the 
budget into the red, the Senatorial 
economizers privately held in re- 
serve a further stratagem. After 
torcing 5 per cent cuts in each ap- 
propriations measure individually, 
they hoped to put over an addition- 
al across-the-board cut of 5 per 
cent in all of them collectively. 


Slower Deal? 


Where Harry S. Truman wanted 
Congress to step on the gas and get 
the Fair Deal’s social-security pro- 
gram really rolling, Herbert Hoover 
wanted it to slam on the brakes. 
Asked last week by Chairman Rob- 
ert L. Doughton of the House Ways 
and Means Committee to comment on the 
President’s program, Hoover cautioned: 
> “Go slow.” Hold new burdens of Fed- 
eral spending “to the absolute minimum.” 
After the cold war ends, “we can afford 
many more domestic improvements.” 
> “Abandon further building of the [so- 
cial-security] reserve fund and . . . put 
the whole business on a collect-and-pay- 
as-you-go basis.” Thus, “even the present 
payroll tax burden could be reduced dur- 
ing the next critical years.” 
> Expand the Federal old-age pension 
program to cover farmers, domestics, and 
self-employed persons but undertake no 
other Truman requests, “The real and 
urgent problem” is to expand state sys- 
tems to “provide more adequately” for 
aged persons who are “actually in need.” 

But Doughton’s committee, already re- 
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luctant to step on the gas, was equally 
hesitant to apply the brakes, Not only did 
both liberal and conservative Democrats 
shy away from taking Hoover’s advice, 
but Republican Rep. Robert W. Kean of 
New Jersey said Hoover “has just been 
badly advised.” Likely: committee ap- 
proval of a slight acceleration of social 
security, both in coverage and in benefits. 


CONNECTICUT: 


Baldwin, Bowles, Blitz 


Gov. Chester Bowles’s hook down the 
alley of Connecticut politics scored a ten- 
strike last week. By appointing the liberal 
Republican Sen. Raymond E, Baldwin to 
be associate justice of the State Supreme 
Court of Errors, the Presidentially am- 
bitious Democratic governor: (1) Re- 
moved Connecticut’s champ Republican 





Bowles and Baldwin: “One vote more or less...” 


vote getter from active politics; (2) 
cleared his own road to reelection in 
1950; (3) strengthened the slim Demo- 
cratic majority in the Senate; (4) dis- 
heartened and enraged the Republicans; 
and (5) made the Democrats gloat. 

Yearning: Behind the scenes, Bald- 
win had actively sought the judgeship. In 
fact, as early as 1941, after being de- 
feated for reelection as governor by the 
Democratic Robert A, Hurley, Baldwin 
let it be known through an intermediary 
that he would be willing to take a $12,- 
000-a-year Superior Court job, Governor 
Hurley spurned the bid, to his own mis- 
fortune. Baldwin defeated him in 1942. 
He repeated the feat in 1944. 

But even as Baldwin’s vote getting was 
reviving the Connecticut GOP, the Yale- 
educated lawyer felt increasingly frus- 
trated by his inability to control his own 
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party’s more conservative bosses, “I’m sick 
of the whole business,” he often confided. 
“I'm fed up.” In 1946, he wanted to retire 
to a $25,000-a-year vice presidency of the 
Connecticut Mutual Life Insurance Co., 
only to change his mind and run for the 
Senate. 

His amazing 105,000-vote majority that 
year made Baldwin a favorite-son candi- 
date for the Presidency and gave him real 
ambitions for the Vice Presidency. But it 
also made him politically impotent, Back 
home, he was rarely consulted by GOP 
bosses, In Washington, the man who had 
been the big frog in a small state became 
a tadpole in the Senate. While making 
headlines as a liberal “Young Turk,” he 
rarely won a political battle. Further, the 
frugal Yankee felt financially insecure. 

Last January Baldwin seized a pretext 
to visit the newly inaugurated Governor 
Bowles in Hartford. Ostensibly, he want- 
ed to talk only about the Hadlyme- 
Chester ferry slip on the Connecti- 
cut River. Actually, he told Bowles 
he wanted to be consulted in ad- 
vance of any judgeship appoint- 
ments. Bowles said he would be 
happy to do so. Later a mutual 
friend passed the word to Bowles 
that Baldwin himself was willing. 

On March 10 the governor called 
on the senator in Washington. This 
time Baldwin flatly said he would 
consider appointment as chief jus- 
tice of Connecticut. Bowles noted, 
however, that state custom was to 
promote Supreme Court associate 
justices to that post, and that for 
36 years even associate justiceships 
had been filled by promotion from 
the Superior Court. Still, Bowles 
didn’t want to repeat Goverror 
Hurley’s mistake. 

While the Bowles-Baldwin deal 
hung fire, rumors were spread that 
Baldwin might run for governor 
against Bowles in 1950. Baldwin 
added fuel to them: “The deponent 
sayeth nothing.” Bowles felt that 
a fire was being built under him. Baldwin 
and Bowles lunched in Hartford on April 
19. Afterwards, the senator phoned po- 
litical reporters that he had no intention 
of running for governor. 

Fulfillment: Last week, on April 24, 
Bowles made Baldwin a “firm offer” of 
an eight-year term as a Supreme Court 
associate justice, Baldwin accepted. Only 
then did the senator tip off the Republi- 
can state chairman and national commit- 
teeman. Happily, the governor tele- 
phoned President Truman. 

Two days later Bowles and Baldwin 
made it official at a joint press conference 
in the governor’s office. Bowles, asked if 
he was resigning as governor to take 
Baldwin’s job, replied smilingly: “You 
can’t get rid of me that easily. Of course 
I’m not.” Baldwin, visibly nervous, pulled 
out four sheets of paper which he had 
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POTENTIAL peril to American secur- 
A ity is beginning to reappear in Con- 
gress, Paradoxically, it is a trend which 
in itself is gratifying: an abatement of 
international tension, 

For more than two years, however, 
Congress has acted on questions of 
security with a sense of emergency. 
Aid to Greece and Turkey, 
interim aid to Europe, the 
Marshall plan, increased ap- 
propriations for defense, the 
Vandenberg resolution 
which in effect. authorized 
the North Atlantic Pact—all 
were approved in an atmos- 
phere of crisis, with the in- 
dispensable help of overt 
hostile actions by the Soviet 
Government, In foul weath- 
er, Congress has risen to the need. 

During the past year the condition 
of Western Europe has greatly im- 
proved—economically, politically, and 
psychologically. Now the Kremlin ap- 
pears to be ready to make a small con- 
cession, Already one can see in some 
members of Congress the relaxing in- 
fluence of these developments. The 
next few weeks seem likely to provide 
tests of the effects of fair weather on 
American policy. 


HE Atlantic Pact will be ratified, 
¥ ip the shipment of some arms to 
Europe almost certainly will be ap- 
proved. The more significant tests 
will be the appropriations voted to 
sustain our security—for our own mili- 
tary establishment and for the various 
foreign-aid programs, The proposed 
expenditures on present and future se- 
curity total between $22,000,000,000 
and $24,000,000,000 for the coming 
fiscal year—more than half the budget. 
The two other big categories are costs 
of past security—aid to veterans and 
interest on the Federal debt. These 
total between $11,000,000,000 and 
$12,000,000,000, Thus more than 
three-fourths of the budget is for se- 
curity, past, present, and future. 

Congress feels under increasing 
pressure to cut the budget—a develop- 
ment which many citizens applaud. 
Unless expenditures are reduced sub- 
stantially, or taxes are increased, a 
deficit is likely next year, Yet, ob- 
viously, there is a limit to the savings 
which can be made in the nonsecurity 
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Fair-Weather Test of Congress 


by ERNEST K. LINDLEY 


fourth of the budget. Indeed, there 
are strong pressures to increase out- 
lays on sundry domestic programs. As 
a result, there is a natural temptation 
to make deep cuts in expenditures on 
the military establishment and foreign 
aid, 

Some savings almost certainly can 
be made under the security 
headings without loss of se- 
curity, But these, too, are 
limited. Sharp slashes, such 
as the 80th Congress started 
out to make two years ago 
but didn’t, would undermine 
our foreign policy and im- 
pair our security. 

On the showing to date, 
American policy with re- 
gard to Europe during the 
last two years deserves to be re- 
garded as wisely conceived and, on 
the whole, well-executed. Western 
Europe not only has been saved but 
has been revived and is growing in 
strength and confidence. The North 
Atlantic community is being drawn 
more closely together. Russian ex- 
pansion in a westerly direction has 
been halted, And the danger of war 
seems definitely to have receded. 

If we have developed a successful 
policy—as we have—the sensible course 
is to stand back of it. But to stand back 
of it will continue to require large 
sums of money for some years to come. 
Marshall-plan expenditures will grad- 
ually decline and are scheduled to 
terminate in 1952, Eventually, as a co- 
ordinated North Atlantic force is devel- 
oped, it should be possible to reduce 
somewhat our own military expendi- 
tures, Total outlays on security, how- 
ever, will be, or should be, large until 
a full and firm settlement is reached 
between Russia and the West. 


1TH this general theme, most 

members of Congress would ex- 
press substantial agreement. But it re- 
mains to be seen how they will 
actually vote in an atmosphere in 
which the sense of instant crisis is 
missing. The tendency to let down 
will increase if the Kremlin avoids new 
aggressions or provocations, Our abil- 
ity to sustain a sound policy, to main- 
tain security, when the danger is not 
immediate and patent, is beginning 
to be tried. 
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typed himself: “I am very happy... As 
a very young lawyer I had hoped that 
some day I might be a justice of the Su- 
preme Court . . . I am thankful to the 
governor...” 

Then Baldwin grabbed Bowles’s hands 
and shook them repeatedly, “You don’t 
know what this means to me,” the 55- 
year-old Baldwin said. “It’s practically 
guaranteed for life.” To questioning re- 
porters, he cracked: “One vote more or 
less in the Senate won’t make much dif- 
ference.” 

What this meant to Baldwin’s fellow 
Republicans, however, was hardly print- 
able, With the Senate now divided 54-42 
Democratic, Baldwin’s resignation, sched- 
uled for next December, would widen the 
margin to 55-41 when Bowles appointed 
a Democrat to succeed Baldwin. More- 
over, it reduced GOP chances for re- 
capturing the Senate in 1950. 

Sen. Styles Bridges of New Hampshire 
cried: “It is impossible for me to under- 
stand how any Republican senator could 
resign his position of trust when it means 
that he will be succeeded by a New Deal 
Democrat.” The New York Herald Trib- 
une lashed at Baldwin’s “desertion,” call- 
ing it “regrettable that in the midst of 
battle one of [the] best ‘captains should 
throw away the sword.” 

On April 27, Baldwin attended his po- 
litical funeral at Hartford’s biennial grid- 
iron dinner. As he appeared, he was ap- 
plauded by the Democrats, now that they 
no longer feared him, and booed by the 
Republicans, now that they could no 
longer ride his coattails. One GOP legis- 
lator even took up a collection of 30 


“pieces of s‘ler” (dimes) to send to Bald- 


win. The GOP would not soon forget. 


COMMUNISTS: 


Sheep in Wolf’s Clothing 


Greenwich Village was agog. In a 
grocery shop, a young woman cried 
excitedly: “Did you hear about Angela 
Calomiris? Why, I used to go to party 
meetings with her. Imagine! All the time 
she was an FBI spy.” 

The George W. Johnsons, a young 
couple whose two cocker spaniels had 
been frequently photographed by Miss 
Calomiris, said in wonder: “We've 
known Angela for a long time. She’s a 
brilliant girl, wonderful with a camera 
—always clowning. She loves children. 
But come to think of it, that’s all we 
know about her. She just never discussed 
politics, and when the subject came up 
she steered the conversation so adroitly 
that before we knew it we were talking 
about something else. We didn’t even 
know she was a Communist, much less 
that she was working for the FBI.” 

But if friends and neighbors were 
astonished, the eleven defendants and 
their lawyers in the case of top Com- 
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International 


Angela Calomiris: Her friends gasp 


munist leaders were shocked off their 
chairs. A small, dark girl with a mannish 
haircut, Angela Calomiris took the stand 
last Tuesday as a prosecution witness in 
the fifteen-week-old trial in the New 
York Federal courthouse. She announced 
matter-of-factly that like Herbert A. 
Philbrick (Newsweek, April 18), she 
had joined the Communist Party in order 
to report on its secret activities to the 
FBI. Since 1942 she had been two girls 
—one a hard-working photographer who 
sold pictures to magazines and adver- 
tising agencies, and the other a hard- 
working party functionary. 

White Miss Red: As a Communist, 
she had risen steadily. From the start 
she reported regularly to FBI agents on 
her work, on her training at secret party 
schools, and on her party assignments. 
As financial secretary of the Hell's 
Kitchen branch and as executive secre- 
tary of the Communist-front Photo 
League, she had been in a position to 
furnish full membership lists to the gov- 
ernment. She had witnessed the switch 
in 1945 from the moderate Browder line 
of collaboration with capitalism to the 
Leninist doctrine of violent revolution. 

Describing the party’s use of false 
names, underground cells, secret meet- 
ings, and other conspiratorial devices, 
Miss Calomiris revealed that since the 
trial began fifteen weeks ago, all mem- 
bership cards had been destroyed. Step- 
ping down from the stand, she identified 
ive of the defendants as people with 
whom she had associated. 

When special Assistant United States 
Attorney Edward C. Wallace asked her 
if she were attending an advanced lead- 
ership course at the Communist-run 
Jefferson School, Miss Calomiris an- 
swered: “I have a class today.” Pausing 
slightly, she added: “But I don’t think 
I'll go.” Under cross-examination, she 
stood by her testimony, unruffled by all 
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attempts to impugn her motives. Asked 
if the FBI had given her money, she re- 
plied: “The FBI paid all my expenses— 
including a contribution of $50 for the 
defense in this case.” 

Regardless of the outcome of the case, 
the FBI has made one devastating point. 
From now ong no Communist will be 
able to look another Communist in the 
eye without wondering: “Are you with 
us or are you an FBI agent?” 


Viewpoint 
New York City Councilman Edward 
Rager, Manhattan Republican, _ last 


week asked floor privileges for his guest, 
Peter Pirogoff, ex-lieutenant in the 
Russian air force. “I want him to see how 
democracy works,” Rager explained. 

“I object!” shouted Councilman Ben- 
jamin J. Davis Jr., one of the eleven 
Communist “politburo” members now 
on trial in Federal court. “The privileges 


Comrade, look me in the eye.. 
Cross your heart and hope to die; 
Are you an honest Moscow spy? 
And not the bank lank FEL / 
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of the floor should not be extended to a 
man who is a traitor to his country.” 

Shrugging his shoulders, Rager said 
mildly: “What’s wrong with having two 
here?” The council thereupon overruled 
Davis’s objection. 


The Trial of Miss Giggles 


Judith Coplon was always smiling. 
When the FBI arrested her in New York 
March 4 in the company of Valentin 
Gubitcheff, a Russian UN employe, she 
smiled. When she was indicted in a 
New York Federal court for espionage— 
and later in Washington for “intent” to 
give secret papers to a foreign power— 
she was still smiling. Photographed in 
deep ‘mourning after her father died of 
a heart condition aggravated by the ar- 
rest and indictment, she still wore that 
big smile on her face. 

Last week, in a Washington court- 
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room, the dark and petite Justice De- 
partment analyst had not lost her air of 
fixed cheer. At the side of her attorney 
Archibald Palmer—a short, stocky, New 
York bankruptcy lawyer given to dan- 
gling participles, gaudy clichés, and pon- 
derous invective—Judith Coplon acted 
bright and unworried. She took copious 
notes, rifled through law books, and 
whispered instructions. The trial, she 
told reporters, was “a panic” and her 
lawyer “a riot.” 

Necking: On his own, Palmer en- 
acted another role. Speaking frequently 
of Miss Coplon as “this little girl,” he 
intimated that the whole case was a 
romantic interlude to be settled quietly 
by men of the world, and that only FBI 
“terrorism” built it up into an espionage 
trial. 

Gubitcheff was a “personal person 
and he spoke as a man to a maid.” Judith 
had loved, perhaps unwisely. “Love,” he 
stormed, “knows no bounds.” Their 
trysts had been in Fort Tryon park 
“where ladies and gentlemen neck.” But 
“those G-men” had “chased this little 
girl,” seized and “hectored” her, and 
“stripped her from pillar to post.” 

But the government’s case did not de- 
pend on such hyperbole. Ever since 
Jan. 14, FBI agents had trailed Judy 
Coplon on her trips to- New York. They 
had observed her cautious meetings with 
Gubitcheff. Though she had been re- 
lieved of duties which gave her access to 
security matters, they had prepared a 
phony report which “disclosed” that two 
FBI agents had infiltrated the Soviet Gov- 
ernment’s Amtorg Trading Corp. 

When she was arrested, a memo on 
this report was found in her purse, along 
with a batch of FBI data slips and a type- 
written statement explaining her inability 
to obtain a report on Russian espionage 
activities in the United States. “I have 
not been able (and I don’t think I will) 
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Smilers: Judith Coplon and Palmer 
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HE way to unify the armed forces is 
To unify them—unequivocally and 
by law. Two years of experience with 
the National Security Act of 1947, 
which produced federation but not 
real unification, have demonstrated 
the inadequacy of this half measure. 
It brought the Army, Navy, and Air 
Force together under a sin- 
gle Secretary of Defense but 
left them free to pursue tra- 
ditional rivalries and to com- 
pete for appropriations. It 
has not worked satisfactorily. 

Realizing this, Congress is 
now considering legislation 
intended to clarify the duties 
of the Secretary of Defense 
and to give him tighter ad- 
ministrative control over the 
services. One bill, creating the position 
of Under Secretary of Defense, al- 
ready has been passed. Others, still 
pending, would place some activities 
now controlled by the individual serv- 
ices directly under the Secretary, give 
him some degree of authority over the 
Joint Chiefs of Staff, and make him the 
sole representative of the National 
Military Establishment on the Na- 
tional Security Council. 

These are steps in the right direction 
but they do not go far enough. Grant- 
ing that interservice frictions cannot 
be outlawed overnight, they can and 
should be controlled. Further halting 
steps of the kind recommended by the 
Eberstadt task force of the Hoover 
commission will not be enough. 


NIFICATION can best be brought 
U about by one bold Congressional 
act. These are the things I believe 
this act should do: 

1—Abolish the Secretaries of Army, 
Navy, and Air Force and turn their 
functions over to the Secretary of De- 
fense and his Under Secretary. 

2—Create a suitable number of As- 
sistant Secretaries on a functional 
rather than a service basis—for pro- 
curement, for budget, etc. 

3—Abolish the Joint Chiefs of Staff, 
now responsible for strategic planning. 
Instead, create a General Staff of the 
Armed Forces under a single Chief of 
Staff responsible to the Secretary, to 
make strategic plans and give general 
direction to the armed services. 

4—Put officers serving on the Gen- 
eral Staff on a separate promotion list 
to remove them from undue influence 
by their own services. 








Unify the Armed Forces 


by Gen. CARL SPAATZ, US.AF., Ret. 


5—Make the uniformed cOmmanders 
of the three services wholly responsible 
to the Secretary of Defense for the 
efficiency of their services. 

The effect of these measures would 
be to create a real Department of 
Defense to administer the military 
forces as other departments of the 
government are adminis- 
tered. The Secretary of De- 
fense would have authority 
commensurate with his re- 
sponsibility. The present dif- 
ficult problem of formulat- 
ing a budget for the armed 
services would be largely 
solved. 

It will be argued, of 
course, that delegation of 
this much authority to a 
Secretary of Defense will be an invi- 
tation to a “man on horseback.” But 
the same thing was doubtless said in 
1903 about™Secretary of War Elihu 
Root’s plan for organization of a Gen- 
eral Staff under a Chief of Staff to ad- 
minister Army affairs. Until then the 
Army was a group of semiautonomous 
bureaus competing for tax dollars, 
just as the three services are now. 


s matters stand, America’s strategic 
A planning is done by the Joint 
Chiefs of Staff, the operating heads 
of the services. When they cannot 
agree, as they frequently cannot be- 
cause each must think of the interests 
of his own service, the result is stale- 
mate. But there would be no stalemate 
if planning were done by a Chief of 
Staff, assisted by a General Staff made 
up of senior officers of the three 
services carried on a separate list. 

When they agreed on a basic stra- 
tegic plan, the General Staff would 
formulate, after consultation with com- 
manders of the three services, an over- 
all budget. Each service would be 
allotted a share. The budget, as well 
as the strategic plan it was designed to 
finance, would go through the Chief 
of Staff to the Secretary of Defense to 
the President for final approval. 

This kind of responsible organiza- 
tion would make it difficult, if not im- 
possible, for the services to appeal to 
Congress over the heads of the Presi- 
dent and the Secretary of Defense for 
more appropriations than the budget 
allowed them. Expenditures for the 
national defense would accord with a 
strategic plan in which each service 
was given its proper role. 
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to get the top-secret FBI report which I 
described to Michael on Communist and 
Soviet Intelligence activities in this coun- 
try,” it read. “When I saw the report, I 
breezed through it for a minute, remem- 
bering very little . . . It was about 115 
pages in length, summarized first: Intelli- 
gence activities, including Martens, Lore, 
Poyntz, Altschuler, Silvermaster, et al... 
It had heading on Soviet UN delegation 
... The rest of the report I think was on 
Polish, Yugo, etc., activities and possibly 
some info on CPUSA.” Also in Judith 
Coplon’s purse was a memo on three po- 
tential recruits for Soviet espionage 
service. 

Reckoning: Still jaunty, Palmer ex- 
plained to reporters, with Miss Coplon’s 
laughter ringing in the background, that 


‘these memos were all material for an 


allegorical novel which his client was 
writing. The “Michael” was the arch- 
angel in the Book of Revelations: “Mi- 
chael and his angels fought against the 
dragon.” The dragon was the Soviet 
Union. The other names, said Judith 
Coplon blithely, were “old cases.” 

But the prosecution plowed ahead 
through Palmer’s histrionics. On April 29 
William E. Foley, Miss Coplon’s chief in 
the Internal Security Division and Mrs. 
Ruth Rosson, an attorney in the same 
section, testified that Judith had made 
persistent efforts to read highly confi- 
dential documents on foreign espionage, 
even after she had been taken off this 
type of work. 

“I suppose you are sorry for her now,” 
Palmer shouted in  cross-examination. 
Foley looked at the smiling defendant. 

“T pity her,” he said. 


CABINET: 


Peachable Source 


The source, the papers said, was “un- 
impeachable.” Curtis E, Calder, $75,000- 
a-year chairman of the Electric Bond & 
Share Co, and wartime director of the 
War Production Board, had accepted the 
Army Secretaryship, which had gone beg- 
ging since Kenneth C, Royall vacated it 
last month. But no sooner had this anony- 
mous announcement hit the papers on 
Wednesday, April 27, than Calder issued 
a pointblank disclaimer: “I have not ac- 
cepted the Secretaryship of the Army to- 
day or accepted it for 60 days from now.” 
Hastily, the wire services disclosed that 
their source had been no less than De- 
fense Secretary Louis Johnson, 

The next day President Truman still 
whistled hopefully in Calder’s direction. 
He had spoken to. Calder three or four 
days previously, he told White House re- 
porters, The utilities executive was a very 
capable man and he was still under con- 
sideration, the President added hopefully. 


But for the time being, the Army post 


yawned as widely as ever. 
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What a pickle they were in! 


ANOTHER REASON FOR GOODJSYEAR LEADERSHIP 


Berore heavy-gauge steel wire can 
be drawn into finer wire for the all- 
important beads in your tires—or be- 
fore steel, in sheet form, can be pressed 
and shaped into a sleek, streamlined 
body for your car—it must be “pickled” 
- . dipped into huge tanks containing 
acid, to remove all scale, oil, and grime. 

Unfortunately, more than one mill 
found that the corrosive acid used for 
cleansing the steel was doing its work 
(oo well. It was actually eating holes in 
the tanks themselves! 

But Goodyear was ready with the 
answer. Having long ago succeeded in 


bonding rubber to metal, Goodyear 
chemists and engineers set to work de- 
veloping a special, tough, acid-proof 
rubber lining for pickling tanks. 

When perfected, they called this 
amazing new rubber product Plioweld, 
because of the way it could literally be 
welded to metal as a protective lining 
. .. and the steel mills’ pickling prob- 
lems were over. 

Thus again, callmg upon its limit- 
less research facilities, Goodyear helped 
make possible a finer, longer-lasting 
body for your car, and tougher steel 
beads for the tires it rolls on, as well. 


A pioneer in rubber, Goodyear is also a 
leader in other fields of research and 
achievement— aeronautics, metals, 
chemicals, fabrics, plastics — making 
sure that all Goodyear products are 
better today than they were yesterday, 
better tomorrow than they are today. 
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Here is Brilliant Modern Design...Combined With Dignity, Comfort, Common Sense! 


FEW MONTHS AGO, De Soto dealers saw 
A this new car for the first time. They 
went over it from top to bottom. Then 
they said, ‘“This is what the public wants. 
This will be the biggest hit in all De Soto 
history.” 

They were right. The car designed with 
YOU in mind is a sensational success 
because it proves you can have all the 
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beauty of modern design with more com- 
fort, not less... more safety, not less... 
more visibility, not less. 

“This new De Soto has a new low, long 
look. But that doesn’t mean that the roof 
scrapes your hat. It doesn’t mean that 
you have to scrooch down to drive it. It 
doesn’t mean that the steering wheel hits 
your knees. On the contrary, the new 
De Soto is designed to give you more 
stretch-out room than ever. And you sit 
on chair-high seats so you can really enjoy 
the bigger windshield and windows. For 
this is‘*the car designed with youin mind.” 

It’s a big car. But you needn’t rebuild 
your garage to hold it. It’s streamlined. 


Lh Ste tel you dive witout ahyfliteg 


But you can still change a tire. And a 
dented fender doesn’t call for a major 
repair bill. 

Ride? The smoothest you ever had. 
Drive? De Soto’s Tip-Toe Hydraulic Shift 
with gyrol Fluid Drive lets you drive with- 
out shifting. Drive this new way just once 
and you will never go back to old-style 
shifting again. 

New features? Ask your dealer to show 
them to you. Compare this new De Soto 
with any other car at any price. Then 


decide. 


Tune in “Hit Tue Jackpot” 
every Tuesday night over all CBS stations 


DE SOTO DIVISION, CHRYSLER CORPORATION 
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BLOCKADE: 





Enter the Russians, Bearing Gifts 


Western diplomats took a long, long 
look last week at Russia’s latest gift 
horse: Lifting the Berlin blockade in 
return for suppression of the Western 
counterblockade of the Soviet zone and 
a meeting of the four-power Council of 
Foreign Ministers. The longer they 
looked, the less they liked it. 

At first, Western hopes budded like the 
two trees that flank the porticoed en- 
trance of the Soviet UN headquarters in 
a dignified mansion on upper Park Ave- 
nue in New York, There, on two bright 
spring days, April 27 and 29, Philip 
Jessup, United States UN delegate, con- 
ferred with Jacob A, Malik, Soviet dele- 
gate, once for 90 minutes and then for 
two and one-half hours. 

Tass, the official Russian news agency, 
on April 26 had brought these negotia- 
tions into the open by revealing three 


previous Jessup-Malik conversations. Dur- 
ing these, the Soviets had made their 
now famous “approach” on the blockade. 
The State Department immediately 
hailed this approach, while President 
Truman praised the “sincerity” of the 
Russians. Berliners joyfully contemplated 
the East-West expresses again pulling 
out of Anhalt station at dusk and motor 
traffic rolling smoothly into the city along 
the wide Autobahn. 

The Frest: But this week these hopes 
Were nipped by a sudden diplomatic 
frost in the big bare headquarters of the 
American delegation in an office building 
on lower Park Avenue and in the dele- 
gates softly lighted, well-upholstered 
lounge at Lake Success. On April 30 Jes- 
sup announced further meetings with 
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Malik would be needed, perhaps includ- 
ing the British and the French—already 
miffed by Russian attempts to deal ex- 
clusively with the United States. 

On second thought, Western diplomats 
saw the blockade lifting not as the first 
move in a genuine effort toward a gen- 
eral settlement, but as another and clever 
twist in the Soviet strategy to win all 
Germany. The Soviets were shifting the 
battlefield from Berlin, where they had 
been beaten by Western technical superi- 
ority, to a foreign ministers’ meeting, 
where they could turn to their own ad- 
vantage the consistency, scruples, and dis- 
unity of the West. Another chilling factor 
was the obvious connection between Park 
Avenue and another elegant facade of 
lofty buildings, the Shanghai Bund. For, 
as the Russians talked peace in New York, 
the Chinese Communists laid down tough 


terms for dealing with the Western busi- 
ness and diplomacy symbolized by Shang- 
hai (see page 36). 

Significance-- 

The lifting of the Berlin blockade thus 
shapes up, not as a Western victory, but 
as a prelude to a new contest for Ger- 
many. In this contest the Germans have 
regained considerable bargaining power 
—and they know it. Here is the grim pros- 
pect as reported by Fred Vanderschmidt, 
chief of Newsweex’s London bureau, 
and by Edward Weintal, Newsweex dip- 
lomatic correspondent in Washington. 


London: With a marked lack of en- 
thusiasm and no optimism whatsoever, 
the British face the lifting of the blockade 





and the resumption of the Council of 
Foreign Ministers, probably in Paris, by 
the last week in May. Britons in very 
responsible places are steeped in sus- 
picion amounting almost to fatalistic ac- 
ceptance that nothing but harm for the 
Western Powers can result from these 
four-power negotiations, 

In the first place, they are worried by 
what seems to be airy optimism emanat- 
ing from some—but by no means all— 
Americans concerned with the New York 
negotiations. They are even more upset 
by the conviction that Russia is getting 
ready for something big and unpleasant, 
or indeed a number of big and unpleasant 
things. “I could name at least twelve 
such things without any trouble at all,” 
said one highly placed source. 

As these responsible Britons see it, 
Russia’s moves are impelled by three fac- 
tors: (1) consolidation in the West (2) 
the Communist tidal wave in China, and 
(3) “that uncomfortable stone in the 
Soviet shoe named Tito.” To counter 
Western consolidation, prepare Tito’s 





Acme Photos 


Jessup and Malik say it with gestures as reporters try to pry out details of the Berlin blockade negotiations. 


doom, and take advantage of the situation 
in China, the Soviets are believed to have 
decided on a last-minute attempt to re- 
gain political and economic control of 
Germany. 

British sources do not for a minute be- 
lieve that the Russians have given up 
their hope of communizing Germany and 
obtaining the lion’s share, if not eventu- 
ally all, of the Ruhr’s industrial resources. 
In fact, this is now especially urgent 
since the Chinese Reds are expecting in- 
dustrial assistance on a vast scale from 
the Soviets. Russia can’t provide such 
assistance and fears the Chinese Reds 
might turn to the West for it. The only 
place industrial aid can be obtained is in 
Germany. 

At the Paris conference, Russia may 
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try any of a number of tactics. The Brit- 
ish would be surprised if Moscow didn’t 
propose the withdrawal of all the occupa- 
tion armies, leaving thousands of Soviet- 
trained German police on the scene. It is 
also expected that the Paris conference 
will hear much more about the consti- 
tution for a highly centralized German 
government, which was prepared last 
year by the Communist stooge German 
Peoples’ Congress. The congress is ex- 
pected to ratify the proposed constitu- 
tion at a Berlin meeting this month. 
The British concede reluctantly that 
the Paris meeting “is something we have 
got to go through with.” Bevin and his 
associates therefore are doing everything 
in their power to obtain favorable pre- 
conditions, In negotiations on lifting the 
blockade, they will insist on continuing 
the airlift for some time. They will at- 
tempt to get an agreement that the Paris 
meeting be held in absolute secrecy—in 
order to avoid another propaganda battle. 
They will demand a clear-cut agreement 
on the issues to be discussed—although 
they are not keen on a cut-and-dried 
agenda, because of past experiences when 
the Russians refused to budge from one 
deadlocked point to another. Above all, 
they want to finish the conference before 


- 


the mid-July West German elections, 
which they are utterly opposed to post- 
poning. 

Foreign Secretary Bevin, refreshed 
after his sea trip from America, has tack- 
led these problems with vigor and skill. 
His colleagues say he may have been 
wrong about a lot of things, but never 
about the Russians. It is obvious that the 
general air of distaste for the Paris con- 
ference stems from him. 

At the signing of the international 
Ruhr agreement April 28, some brash 
young diplomat asked Bevin if he was 
“all set for the Paris meeting.” “What 
Paris meeting?” he demanded grumpily 
and turned away. In a second he returned 
chuckling. “Reminds me of the York- 
shireman who had a chance to go to Paris 
and was asked if he was going to take 
his wife along. The Yorkshireman re- 
plied: “What? Take a ham sandwich to a 
butchers’ banquet?’ ” Whereupon the big 
Foreign Secretary shook with massive 
guffaws at the old joke. 

Washingten: United States officials 
are beginning to discount the value and 
importance of the Malik-Jessup talks. The 
value of lifting the blockade is being 
carefully de-emphasized, 

Some officials are even ready to admit 


that they may have fallen victims of 
their own propaganda. Since last summer 
every medium of publicity has been used 
to stress the wickedness of the blockade, 
the importance of the airlift, and its ef- 
fectiveness. Now that the Russians show 
willingness to remove the blockade, it is 
only natural to hail the Soviet move as 
an American triumph, Actually, the Al- 
lied counterblockade has played havoc 
with Soviet-German and satellite econ- 
omy, and its removal is likely to benefit 
the Russians more than the saving to the 
Allies from the discontinuation of the 
airlift. 

Thoughtful officials warn that even 
removal of the blockade will not abate 
the Soviet-Western struggle over the 
future of Germany. Moreover, while 
Malik talks peace on Park Avenue, the 
cold war is still being waged in Moscow. 
Since the peace talks started, Moscow 
theaters have put on two anti-Western 
plays which promise to become the 
season’s hits. One, produced by the 
central puppet theater, is called “To the 
Rustling of Your Eyelashes.” It ridicules 
American vulgarity and presents the 
opera Carmen in a “Hollywood version.” 
The other play, “I Want to Go Home,” 
portrays Soviet children being tortured 





In the Complete Soviet Encyclope- 
dia’s volume on the U.S.S.R., Marshal 
Stalin is personally credited with deci- 
sive contributions in the field of labor, 
economy, government, law, history, 
trade, finance, credit, transportation, 
telecommunications, industry, agricul- 
ture, labor techniques, communal econ- 
omy, education, science, literature, arch- 
itecture, painting, music, theater, films, 
journalism, radio, trade unions, and re- 
ligion. The only articles in which he is 
not mentioned deal with public health, 
social security, and languages. Other 
Soviet publications frequently credit 
him with further achievements. Here 
are a few examples from a NEwswEEK 
compilation of the Generalissimo’s ac- 
complishments: 

Stalin formulated the plans for the 
technical development of Soviet rail- 
roads (page 976 of the Soviet Encyclo- 
pedia). 

Stalin conceived the idea of machine 
tractor stations on the Soviet country- 
side as a means of mechanizing agricul- 
ture (page 852). 

Stalin is an eminent philosopher. He 
has formulated answers to. all basic 
problems of higher philosophy (page 
1,279). 

Stalin devoted much attention to the 
organization and development of sci- 
ence (page 1,289). 





The Compleat Genius, or What Stalin Does in His Spare Time 


Physics grew under the guidance and 
aid of Stalin, the leader of the Soviet 
people (page 1,294). 

Stalin defined Socialist realism for 
Soviet art workers. He also formulated 
the role of the writer in a Socialist state 
(page 1,472). 

The success of Soviet dramaturgy is 
connected directly with the constant 
efforts of Lenin and Stalin (page 1,494). 

Stalin developed the idea of Socialist 
realism in painting (page 1,501). 

Under the excellent direction of Stalin 
folk singing was encouraged (page 
1,557). 

Stalin recognized and fostered the 
educational role of the cinema (page 
1,607). 

Stalin personally attended to gas con- 
version in Moscow (Moscow Bolshevik, 
April 9, 1949). 

Stalin personally gave the directions 
for drafting the plans for the recon- 
struction of Moscow (Soviet Informa- 
tion Bulletin, April 8, 1949). 

Stalin was the author of all strategic 
plans in the war (Marshal Koneff in 
Red Star, Feb. 23, 1949). 

The plan for the reforestation of the 
steppes is a Stalin plan (Izvestia, April 
13, 1949). 

Models of scientific statistical analy- 
sis are contained in the works of Com- 
rade Stalin, and statisticians must 


_ 


follow them (Planovoye Khozyaystvo, 
September 1948). 

Comrade Stalin took a leading part 
in working out the program of the Com- 
munist International. There is not a 
single decision of the Comintern which 
is not permeated with Stalin’s farsight- 
edness (Outline of History of the Com- 
munist International). 

Stalin’s appraisal of the greatest 
writers of the past, his teachings on the 
culture . . . provided a theoretical basis 
for a correct understanding of the clas- 
sical heritage and the prospects for the 
development of Soviet art (Literary 
Gazette, No. 41, 1948). 

Our science is indebted to you, Dear 
J. V., for all its best achievements and 
all its progressive advances (letter to 
Stalin from the Presidium of the Acad- 
emy of Medical Sciences, Sept. 14, 
1948). 

A great role in the development of 
Soviet music was played by the excel- 
lent instructions of Comrade Stalin and 
his discussions with composers and mu- 
sic lovers (Complete Encyclopedia, Vol. 
40). 

Everyone knows Stalin’s modesty, 
simplicity, his solicitude for people and 
mercilessness to the enemies of the peo- 
ple. What better qualifications can a 
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teacher have for influencing pupils? 
(Teachers Gazette, No. 21, 1947.) } 
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® 
How Marwino€ Vinyl Resin 
improves these products... 
speeds up their production 


ARVINOL VINYL RESINS have proved 
their advantages under severest 
testing conditions. To products such 
as these, they give extra toughness and 
dryness, superior dimensional stability, 
greater flexibility at low temperatures. 
In rigid, semi-rigid and elastomeric 
formulations, Marvinol VR-10 is pay- 
ing manufacturers by increasing prod- 
uct quality and speeding up processing. 
Marvinol processes faster because it 


MANUFACTURERS OF: Dependable Martin 2-0-2 & 
Girliners ¢ Advanced military aircraft ¢ Revolutionary 

rockets and missiles ¢ Electronic fire control systems 

* Versatile Marvinol resins (Martin Chemicals Division) 


DEVELOPERS OF: Mareng fuel tanks (licensed to U.S 
Rubber Co.) © Stratovision aerial re-broadcasting 

{in conjunction with Westinghouse Electric Corp.) 

* Honeycomb construction material (licensed to U.S. 
Plywood Corp.) ¢ New type hydraulic automotive 

and aircraft brake © Permanent fabric flameproofing, 
LEADERS IN RESEARCH to guard the peace, 

build better living in far-reaching fields. 





offers you shorter pre-mix, open mill 
and Banbury cycles..,faster extrusion 
cycles. Marvinol is extruded to make 
tough, chemical and abrasion resistant 
continuous cross-sectional shapes... 
calendered into sheets and free films 
where its tear resistance, flexibility and 
dryness pay big dividends...adaptable 
to rapid cooling methods in injection 
molding...dispersed to make excellent 
film, coatings and slush molded pieces. 


RESINS, PLASTICIZERS AND 
STABILIZERS PRODUCED BY 
THE CHEMICALS DIVISION OF 


THE GLENN L. MARTIN COMPANY 








Test this remarkable vinyl polymer. 
Send for details about Marvinol. While 
The Glenn L. Martin Company does not 
compound or fabricate in the plastics 
field, we do sell raw materials to pro- 
cessors and will be glad to refer you 
to one of our customers if you’re 
interested in Marvinol. Write today 
to Chemicals Division, Dept. N-5, 
Tue GLenn L. Martin Company, 
BALTIMORE 3, MARYLAND. 


¢ 





AN INTERNATIONAL INSTITUTION 


“BETTER PRODUCTS, GREATER PROGRESS, ARE MADE BY MARTIN” 

















ONLY 2¢ A DAY... 
Frigidaire 
Water Coolers operate 
for as little as that! 





Yes, it costs as little as 2c a day for current 
to operate this Meter-Miser-powered Frigid- 
aire Water Cooler —just 2c a day to cool all 
the drinking water you'll want. And wait 
till you see the new low prices on these thrifty 
Water Coolers! 

Only Frigidaire Water Coolers are pow- 


ered by the Meter-Miser —the simplest cold- | 
making mechanism ever built, whisper-quiet | 


and wonderfully efficient. Meter-Miser per- 
formance has been proved in the hottest 
climates—and in millions of Frigidaire 
products. It’s backed by a special 5-Year 
Warranty. 

Your dependable Frigidaire Dealer will 
be glad to give you full information about 
the many sizes and types of Frigidaire 
Water Coolers. Find his name in the Classi- 
fied Phone Book, under “Water Coolers” 
or “Refrigeration Equipment”. Or write 
Frigidaire Division of General Motors, 
Dayton 1, O. (In Canada, Leaside 12, Ont.) 


FRIGIDAIRE 
Water eae 


Coolers 
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by British and Americans in bizonal DP 
camps. A third, “Through Embassy Win- 
dows,” showing the wickedness of Amer- 
ican diplomats in the Soviet Union, is 
scheduled for an opening in mid-May. 


Reminder 


The British Foreign Office distributed 
last week a guide for official speakers on 
Soviet-Western relations. The timing of 
the distribution was accidental, but it 
nonetheless reflected British distrust of 
the current Berlin-blockade peace talks. 
The pocket-sized booklet entitled “Points 
at Issue” was divided into chapters 
headed: Soviet Imperialism, The Veto ad 
Infinitum, Warmongering and Pseudo- 
Pacifism, The Potsdam Business, Slave 
Labor and Oppression, Caste in a Class- 
less Society, and Minds in Fetters. 

The guide was explicit on the subject 
of Soviet imperialism: “Soviet propagand- 
ists roundly condemn Western imperial- 
ism, arguing by some strange salt-water 
fallacy that colonialism overseas is wicked 
whereas aggression overland is blame- 
less.” 


BERLIN: 


The Strings Attached 


P In a rattling S-Bahn train a_ brick- 
layer turned to his companion: “I won't 
believe it until I see it.” 

> A woman from the Russian zone said: 
“If the blockade is lifted, then something 
worse will happen. This is just a new 
Russian maneuver and nobody knows 
what is behind it.” 

> A Berlin administration employe re- 
marked: “It would be nice, wouldn’t it, 
but am I expected to go back to work 
in the Rathaus in the Soviet sector just 
to be carried off by the Russians because 
I walked out on them last fall?” 

> An old woman in a queue in front of 
a food shop in the Russian sector com- 
plained: “If only we could be liberated 
from this Russian plague! Unfortunately, 
where vermin have once firmly settled, 
they don’t move so fast again.” 

These, cabled John Thompson, chief 
of Newsweek's Berlin bureau, were the 
reactions of the average Berliner to the 
news last week that Russia had offered 
to lift the blockade. As if to give the 
Western Powers something nasty to re- 
member them by, the Soviets precipi- 
tated a minor but acrimonious row with 
the British when they tried to halt the 
movement of airlift goods by barge 
through the British sector. On the other 
hand, the Communist May Day rally was 
notable for the absence of West baiting. 

Hope Deferred: Like diplomats in 
Washington and London, Berliners soon 
had second thoughts about the end of 
the blockade. Thompson cabled: “When 
the blockade started, there were 35,000 


Keystone 
Paris in the Spring: While 
French lovers stroll under the 
horse chestnuts, the enterprising 
photographer frames the Eiffel 
Tower with a bough of blossoms. 


unemployed in the western sectors of 
Berlin. Today there are 150,000 unem- 
ployed and an additional 100,000 partly 
unemployed. But anticipation that lift- 
ing the blockade will improve economic 
conditions has been tempered by doubts 
that Berlin’s political division can be 
patched up. 

“Policemen, administrative officials, 
postmen, and others who fled the eastern 
sector last fall to form a separate west- 
ern-sector administration don’t see how 
they can be expected to return to the 
eastern section and risk Russian retalia- 
tion. Nor can anyone understand how 
the carefully coached thugs of eastern- 
sector police chief Paul Markgraf can 
be assimilated in a citywide force. More- 
over, Berliners seriously doubt the Allies 
will agree with the Russians on any plan 
for uniting Germany. 

“One clue to Russian policy was the 
announcement April 30 of the Eastern 
Berlin administration’s plans for this 
year. Its proposals include floating a 
100,000,000-mark loan throughout the 
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Reich under the slogan ‘Reconstruction 
of the capital of Germany.’ The Mittags- 
echo also reports the newly formed Peace 
Bureau of the People’s Council has dis- 
cussed a Russian proposal for a separate 
peace treaty of 24 points providing a 
‘Russian peace for all Germany.’ Appar- 
ently the Russian-zone government will 
claim to be the national government with 
its capital in Berlin, while the Soviets will 
move their occupation headquarters to 
Leipzig.” 


Innocents Abroad 


By some mystery of Marxian calcula- 
tion, the United States slipped badly last 
week in the estimation of the Soviet Army 
newspaper in Berlin, Tagliche Rund- 
schau. In enumerating the worst aggres- 
sors during the present century, it put 
France first. Britain second, and the 
United States third. The newspaper ran 
an extraordinary double-page center 
spread, complete with maps and text en- 
titled “The Peace Actions of the Soviet 
Government Since 1917.” This chrono- 
logical list had one major gap—from 
August 23, 1939, the date of the Soviet- 
German Nonaggression Treaty, to Jan. 
25, 1946, when Andrei Vyshinsky made 
atom-bomb-control proposals to the 
United Nations. 


Atom Brick 


Nine Germans gave an atomic-age 
twist to the gold-brick racket last week. 
They were arrested in Frankfurt by 
United States Army agents for attempting 
to sell a 6-pound hunk of uranium for 
10,000,000 marks ($3,000,000 at the of- 
ficial exchange rate). Its actual worth at 
atomic-energy prices: $21, 


BRITAIN: 


India Stays In 


The historic regiments of the Indian 
Army have long since been partitioned 
between India and Pakistan. The British 
officers have mostly departed and even 
the regimental plate has been melted 
down. But in the regimental messes In- 
dian officers still offer the first toast of 
the evening to “The King.” 

In London last week Prime Minister 
Pandit Jawaharlal Nehru and seven other 
commonwealth representatives pondered 
the question of how an India that is de- 
termined to become a republic could 
remain in a commonwealth whose only 
formal bond is allegiance to the king. 
Five brisk secret meetings brought agree- 
ment—as anomolous as the regimental 
toast but nonetheless workable. 

On the morning of April 27 the repre- 
sentatives met in the Cabinet Room at 10 
Downing Street to re-read the final text 
of their joint declaration. ~ Then they 
May 9, 1949 
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The same delightful climate that brings millions of winter 
and summer vacationists to Florida each year is “healthful” for 
industry, too. 


For instance, the minute you start operation in Florida you 
stop your annual sag to winter. You eliminate immediately 
all of the profit-stealing features that result from snow, ice and 
freezing temperatures. 

You benefit by lower construction and maintenance costs. 
Ideal working weather permits peak production right around 
the calendar. Labor conditions are good, and human efficiency 
is high in Florida because employees live better, feel better and 
work better in the Florida sunshine. 


If you are planning to relocate your main plant, establish a 
branch plant, or start a new industry — take a look at Florida first! 

Why not plan a fishing vacation in Florida this summer. 
Catch yourself a tarpon or two. Enjoy Florida’s breeze-swept 
beaches, lakes and springs. 
Then take time to investigate 
all of the healthful factors 
of a Florida location. 
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killed time for an hour telling stories un- 
til their appointment at Buckingham 
Palace to announce their decision to the 
king. 

Mixed Symbol: The ministers had 
found their formula in the Statute of 
Westminster, the constitutional founda- 
tion of the commonwealth, It declares 
that: (1) the member nations are 
“united by a common allegiance to the 
crown” and (2) the crown is “the sym- 
bol of the free association of the mem- 
bers.” India would abandon the alle- 
giance but could retain “continuing” 
membership by recognizing the 
symbol. 

There had been no quarrels 
during the conference but plenty 
of plain talking. Australia and 
New Zealand had been reluctant 
to accept the new concept of the 
commonwealth, Nehru’s own 
misgivings about remaining in 
the comonwealth, for fear that 
a future Tory government might 
try to restore Britain’s old im- 
perial power, had been allayed 
by Anthony Eden during a re- 
cent private visit to Delhi. 

A few Colonel Blimps sput- 
tered at this latest blow to em- 
pire, and The London Econo- 
mist examined the rambling 
words of the Prime Ministers’ 
declaration with Latin logic: 
“This is not a constitutional but 
a political declaration, How the 
Republic of India is to accept 
the king ‘as the symbol of the 
free association of its member 
nations and as such the head of 
the commonwealth’ is quite ob- 
scure , . . ‘Symbol’ is a rhetorical 
word which has no meaning in 
the law of any country.” The 
Labor government, however, considered 
the declaration the greatest event since 
it took office, and the general reaction 
was a joyful welcome to India in its 
new role, 

Nehru celebrated the occasion by 
dining at the White Tower, the best 
Greek restaurant in Soho, with Lady 
Mountbatten, the wife of the last vice- 
roy of India. They feasted on shashlik 
and pilaf (skewered lamb with mush- 
rooms, tomatoes, and rice). Lady Mount- 
batten had half a bottle of Greek white 
wine; Nehru, ice water. Next day Nehru 
flew to Dublin, where he was cheered by 
the Dail (Parliament) of the Republic of 
Ireland—which had chosen to leave the 
British Commonwealth. 


Sweet Orgy 


“Lollipop Week” began in Britain 
April 24, as candy rationing came to an 
end after seven lean years for the British 
public in general and their offspring in 
particular. Long queues soon emptied 
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shelves, and last week storekeepers began 
unofficial rationing. But it was sweet 
while it lasted, and here is how it looked 
to Newsweek's schoolboy reporter:* 

“It’s still possible to get some sweets, 
although it’s almost ir.possible to get the 
good kinds such as chocolates with soft 
centers and mints and liquorish allsorts 
[sic]. They don’t even have chocolates 
under the counter, and when they are in 
there are long queues. 

“People are buying anything they can 
get and nothing is really unpopular. 


Most of the queues are about 5 to 6 





o'clock when the businessmen are com- 
ing home to their lovely fish dinners. 

“One store I go to was sold out by 
Monday and as I look in at the empty 
jars I think someone is sure to feel the 
aftereffects of too much candy. At school 
I was happy to see every boy and girl in 
the whole darn school stuffing candy into 
their already overstuffed mouths and 
teachers telling the class: ‘Anyone suck- 
ing or eating sweets, please spit it out 
before the lesson begins’.” 


Red Also Ran 


On March 26, The London Daily 
Worker gave its readers an ideological 
tip on the Grand National. It advised 
them to back an obscure horse called 
Russian Hero. Russian Hero won at odds 
of 100 to 1. Last week the Communist 
daily tried again. In the 2,000-guinea 
race, it picked China Victory. The nag 
ran 11th in a field of 13. 








*Tommy, aged 13, son of Fred Vanderschmidt, 
chief of Newsweex’s London bureau. 


Keystone 


British kids gorge as candy comes off ration 


Headline of the Week 


From the mass-circulation London 
News of the World: wirE SUFFOCATED 
AFTER PARTY. UNUSUAL, SAYS CORONER. 


Princess Contrary 


It is not a court secret that Princess 
Margaret knows what she wants and 
how to get it. Last week, as King George 
VI’s younger daughter began a month’s 
vacation in Italy, she wanted privacy. 
In Naples Margaret canceled a state 
visit to the National Museum 
because of “too much red tape.” 
Instead, the 18-year-old princess 
and her lady-in-waiting Lady 
Harvey took a private two-hour 
tour of the city. 

When Margaret crossed to the 
Isle of Capri, she had the launch 
circle the fabulous island—fa- 
mous since Roman days for its 
cheerful, shameless depravity— 
until waiting photographers left 
the dock, She stayed at the mod- 
est Morgano Tiberio Hotel, rath- 
er than the fashionable Quisis- 
ana, and sent word from her sec- 
ond-floor suite that she was not 
to be disturbed. When she sped 
through the tiny villages and 
along the precipitous mountain 
roads in a blue Lancia convert- 
ible, Scotland Yard men allowed 
only four hand-picked photog- 
raphers to follow, She swam in 
a modest one-piece blue woolen 
bathing suit, When sightseers 
rowed too close, she escaped by 
motorboat. 

The hardest blow of all for 
British and American tourists on 
the Isle of Capri: Princess Mar- 
garet wore the same pearl-gray suit with 
white accessories three days in a row, be- 
fore changing to a blue flowered-print 
dress. 


Britanski to Russki 


Archibald R. Johnstone had been in 
Moscow for two years as editor of Britan- 
ski Soyuznik (British Ally), the British 
Embassy's Russian-language weekly with 
a circulation of 50,000. A silent, 52-year- 
old Scotsman, he had spent years as an 
anonymous sub-editor on The London 
News Chronicle. In 1935 he fled to 
Spain and later to Mexico, where he ran 
hotels. Most of his friends were refugee 
Spanish Republicans. On April 21 John- 
stone left his Moscow office for lunch 
with a Spanish friend. He never re- 
turned. 

Last week Pravda, the Communist 
Party newspaper, ran a four-column letter 
from Johnstone. He had joined Sgt. 
James McMillin, the American code clerk, 
and Annabelle Bucar, the United States 
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Dear Soviet Teachers: 


We note that you have been discreetly 
silent on some aspects of the Com- 
munist system. And that you have been 
urged by Pravda to fill your students 
with “profound contempt” for the 
admiration given to ours. 


May we respectfully suggest a few 
more things that you'd better keep 
quiet about if you want the young 
Russians to grow up convinced 
Communists. 

Don’t tell them that in America the 
Opportunity for advancement is un- 
limited —that here a man ¢an work 
where he pleases and change his job 
when he pleases, and that he has the 
right to organize and bargain 
collectively. 

Don’t say anything about the com- 
petitive system, with rewards for in- 
itiative and enterprise in free markets 
—the same system which has produced 
a standard of living about ten times 
higher than yours. 


Don’t mention that here people can 
own things and manage their own 
businesses . . . and invest money in 
new undertakings. 

Don’t breathe a word about the 
American urge to invent better ma- 
chines—and more productive ways to 
use them. 

Don’t refer to a dynamic way of life 
that keeps on turning out more and 
better goods—keeps on lowering costs 
and raising wages, with shorter work- 
ing hours. 

In other words, don’t give them any 
of the facts about what happens when 
free people, governing themselves and 
spurred by ambition, go all-out to 
build a new kind of country—different 
from any the world has ever seen. 

We don’t say our way is per- 
fect—far from it. We still have 
our ups and downs of prices and 
jobs. But we know what’s wrong 
and we're free to do something 
about it. Change is our middle 
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name. And in the long run... 
our system always changes for 
the better. 


P.S. About that “priority of inven- 
tions,” the point isn’t whether the Rus- 
sian scientist Lodygin invented electric 
light before Edison, but what hap- 
pened after it was invented. Which 
system — yours or ours—has mass- 
produced for more people the daily 
benefits of such inventions as the auto- 
mobile, telephone, radio, refrigeration, 
central heating, modern plumbing 
and better farm machinery? The world 
knows that it is our system! 


grb GQ. Wrttie, 
U.S.A," 


Approved for the 
PUBLIC POLICY COMMITTEE 
of the Advertising Council by representatives 
of Management, Labor and the Public: 
EVANS CLARK PAUL G. HOFFMAN 


Executive Director Formerly President 
Twentieth Century Fund Studebaker Corporation 
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Economist 
American Federation of Labor 
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Information Service employe (NeEws- 
WEEK, March 8, 1948), in renouncing his 
native country for Soviet citizenship. “I 
have decided . . . to remain in the Soviet 
Union, and to devote what abilities I 
have to the cause of peace,” Johnstone 
wrote. “The Atlantic Pact . . . was for 
me the last incentive in my decision to 
leave my post and break with everything 
that personified . . . the Britain of war- 
mongers .. . whom I hate.” 


CHINA: 


Shanghai Powder Keg 


A notice posted at the Shanghai 
Country Club last week read: “Tennis 
courts will be open from May 1.” When 
Nationalist troops dug trenches across the 
golf course, the foreign colony protested 
that it was an outrage. And some 2,000 
Americans and 1,500 Britons, ignoring 
their governments’ orders to leave, 
watched the last foreign warships steam 
down the Whangpoo River, led by Vice 
Admiral Oscar C, Badger’s flagship, the 
U.S.S. Eldorado. 

Thus the “old China hands” in Shang- 
hai saved face as they waited for the 
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Tang says he'll fight to the end 


fourth largest city in the world to fall to 
the Communists, But under the surface 
Western nerves were strained, Foreigners 
barricaded themselves in their homes at 
night. Some refused to risk going through 
the fantastically crowded streets to go to 
their offices. At any moment they feared 
Shanghai's 6,000,000 volatile, poverty- 
stricken, panicky Chinese might go on a 
murderous anti-Western rampage. 
Escape From Darkness: The city 
had already had one narrow escape. 
When the Communist drive began, the 
Shanghai Power Co., which produces 87 
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per cent of its electricity, had only a 
three-day supply of fuel oil on hand. The 
Economic Cooperation Administration 
planned to dump its 30-day supply into 
the Whangpoo River to prevent it from 
falling into Communist hands. At the last 
moment the foreign colony convinced the 
ECA that plunging the city into darkness 
and shutting down the cotton mills which 
are its leading industry would be inviting 
riots and looting. 

Mill workers kept up an ominous in- 
cessant chant while they deliberately 
wasted materials by running their ma- 
chines too fast. Many burned their Euro- 
pean bosses in effigy. Others demanded a 
month’s pay in advance—in silver dollars 
because the currency had become virtu- 
ally worthless. Scattered rice riots hinted 
at what would come when food ran out. 
Police cleared out the water-borne city 
of sampans and junks from Soochow 
Creek. Soldiers, fingering the pins on 
their grenades, stopped foreigners’ cars 
at almost every street corner. 

Just as the British had lost face when 
the Communists shelled their warships on 
the Yangtze (NEwswEEk, May 2), so the 
Americans lost face when Communist 
soldiers in Nanking raided the bedroom 
of Ambassador J. Leighton Stuart, saying 
they wanted to “look around.” Stuart 
was recalled to Washington “for consul- 
tation,” and the embassy guard reduced 
to a dozen marines and listed as part of 
the naval attaché’s staff in order not to 
offend the Communists. United States 
Navy vessels were instructed to avoid 
incidents at all costs. 

The Communist armies rested on the 
muddy plains outside the 35-mile-long 
wooden fence that guarded Shanghai. 
The Nationalists under Gen. Tang En-po 
swore to defend the city “to the last 
man,” but many detachments were sent 
by sea to the south. The main Red drive 
turned south toward Hangchow in a 
pincers movement to cut off Shanghai 
from all land communication. Nationalist 
defenders had long since been withdrawn 
to South China by Chiang Kai-shek, 
who now emerged from “retirement” 
to take command at Amoy. On the 
way Chiang stopped off in Shanghai long 
enough to pledge: “As long as I live, I 
shall take my part in our nationwide 
struggle against enslavement.” He pre- 
dicted “final victory” in three years. 


Where Credit’s Due 


For the first time the Chinese Commu- 
nists admitted last week that they were 
being actively aided by the Soviet Army. 
The admission was inadvertent and was 
made in London by the New China News 
Agency. It mentioned the “friendly help 
of the Red Army” and officers who “or- 
ganized the workers and led them in 
carrying on work of democratic recon- 
struction.” 


Children of Hate 


A foreign-supported school in Shanghai 
gave an exhibition to which the United 
States Consulate personnel and other 
Americans were invited. The high point 
was a wordless drama supposedly de- 
signed and produced by the kids them- 
selves. First there entered individuals 
dressed to represent trades and profes- 
sions—a nurse with a hypodermic syringe, 
a plumber with a wrench, a carpenter 
with a saw, a soldier with a gun, and a 
coolie with a rickshaw, 

Then, from the left, emerged Uncle 
Sam in conventional get up shadowed by 
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Badger pulls out his ships 


a Japanese soldier, Uncle Sam elbowed 
and pushed about, making insulting ges- 
tures to the workers. Finally they could 
stand it no longer and turned on Uncle— 
the nurse giving him injections, the car- 
penter sawing off his arms, etc.—then 
bundled him into the rickshaw and drew 
him offstage with howls of “United and 
Independent China.” 


This incident was recently reported by 
Compton Pakenham, NeEwswEEK cor- 
respondent. It underlined what may 
eventually be the most deeply serious 
result of a Communist conquest of China 
—instilling an entire generation of chil- 
dren with contempt and hatred for the 
West. The Reds can build on the tradi- 
tional anti-foreignism of the Chinese and 
perhaps more important on the grinding 
poverty and misery in which the vast 
majority of Chinese children are reared. 
Pakenham sent this account of conditions 
in Shanghai: 


Beggarman, Thief: Between -the 
Palace and Cathay Hotels a child beggar 
plies his trade. Presumably a boy, in his 
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“Does over half 
my posting 
automatically!” 





NATIONAL MECHANIZED ACCOUNTING SAVES TIME, MONEY, AND EFFORT * 


On some jobs more than two-thirds of the posting is done automatically. 
And what the machine does automatically the bookkeeper 
cannot do wrong! 

Automatic machinery reduces costs in offices, just as in factories, 
mines, agriculture, transportation. Automatic operation is but one of 
a unique combination of time-labor-money-saving features found 
only on Nationals. : 

Ask your National representative to study your present accounting 
methods and report what a National Mechanized System can save you. 


THE NATIONAL CASH REGISTER COMPANY 


*Get this FREE 20-page booklet, 
‘“‘How to Save Money on Your 
Bookkeeping.” Ask your local 
National representative, or write 
to The National Cash Register 
Company, Dayton 9, Ohio. 














A PROGRESS REPORT to the American People on what Jones & Laughlin 
is doing to produce more and better steel t * t t te 
Here’s $15 million worth of tomorrow’s equipment in operation today at the J&L Aliquippa, Pa. Works. It’s one 
of the world’s largest and most modern batteries of coke ovens—where bituminous coal 1s prepared for fuel to melt iron 
ore into iron—the first step in steel making Built by Koppers Company, Inc., it’s part of J&L’s $210 million im- 
provement program which will provide more jobs, more steel, and better steel for more people. 





"You can’t do today’s job with yesterday’s tools 


and be in business tomorrow” 


The best you can do is not good 
enough for Americans. Plowing back 
earnings and using borrowings on 
future earnings to buy better and 
more efficient tools to turn out more 
and better goods at lower costs 
that is the American way. 


J&L is in the middle of the great- 
est improvement program in its 97- 
year history—$210,000,000 worth of 
tools and equipment. We are install- 
ing the most modern equipment. 
Why? Because you want more and 
better steel; our employes want 
better living conditions; our owners 
want more dividends; and every- 
body wants greater security. 


We are in competition with other 
steelmakers and other industries for 
the consumer’s dollar. This means 
that we must give you the most for 
your money. We’ve been working 
on that principle for 97 years and 
it really works. 


Competition keeps industry 
healthy. Competition is the essence 
of American business. 


The success of American industry 
is due to the ability of men to invent 
machines and other men to operate 
them to produce more goods per 
man-hour worked. To have more, 
we must produce more. 


THE BETTER WE PRODUCE, THE BETTER WE LIVE 


We’ve had our ups and downs—our 
good years and bad. Our system 
isn’t perfect, but we’re learning all 
the time how to make working and 
living conditions better—how to 
make more goods with less effort. 


At J&L we have a shareholder- 
employe-managenient team work- 
ing together to step up productivity 
for mutual benefit and the public 
good. 


We believe we are on the right 
track. 


Ben Mor_EE LL, President 


JONES & LAUGHLIN STEEL CORPORATION 
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International 
Figurehead: Marshal Oscar de 
Fragoso Carmona waves his hat 
to the crowd at his inaugura- 
tion for his fourth seven-year 
term as President of Portugal. 
He says he has found it less 
exciting to let Premier Antonio 
Salazar actually run the country. 


tiny buttoned-up blue gown, he has the 
face of a girl, shining-clean. When not 
actually working a touch, or immediately 
on making one, he wears a bright smile 
without a trace of the coarseness of the 
brutal, selfish, self-centered, grabbing 
and entirely lawless life about him. But 
when on a job, worrying a quarry with 
his piping “Kumshaw master . . . me 
hungly” (which he doesn’t look), he can 
flood it with the tragedy of all the 
children of China. 

When paid off, he evaporates in the 
crowd. But he soon emerges from be- 
tween someone's legs to where, strate- 
gically in a corner behind a buttress, a 
filthy, straggly bearded old scoundrel 
waits to collect his take. 

A hard-faced middle-aged beggar 
woman plies her trade nimbly along the 
Bund. Part of her bait is a chubby baby 
tucked in the front of her padded jacket, 
straddling her middle, face inward, They 
say she was on the job before the Japa- 
nese occupation with the same child, or 
its double. They also tell that there is a 
guild that rents babies to beggars who, 
of course, belong to a guild of their own. 
When the child grows up it probably 
joins the beggars’ guild and in time quali- 
fies to rent out its own offspring through 
the child-renting guild. 

You can also watch the depredations 
of a party of apprentice-criminals who 
operate on The Bund. Each carries a bag 
slung by a strap over'his shoulder, As 
trucks loaded with cotton bales lumber 
by. they leap on behind and tear handfuls 
from the bales until the driver spots 
them, Their neatest trick, which I have 
seen pulled several times, is for two to 
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come up on either side of a prosperous 
pedicab rider with a bundle on his lap. 
The victim’s attention is attracted to one 
side by a sharp clip on the elbow while, 
from the other, the accomplice removes 
the package and bolts to the sidewalk. 
No one, even police, makes the slightest 
effort to stop the thief who, at most, 
evokes a round of laughter from the 
crowd—including always myself. 

The Sordid Life: Farther back from 
the Bund, west of the Race Course, the 
proportion of children increases. They 
are solemn and serious tending sidewalk 
stores—-stationery, fruit, underwear, and 
fripperies. Still farther afield, where trees 
begin to show and the compounds are 
larger, the children display signs of nor- 
mal activity--playing on the sidewalks, 
rolling coins, playing shuttlecock with 
their feet, or spinning on a string between 
two sticks that age-old humming top 
which Marco Polo took back to Italy 
where it was rechristened “il diabolo.” At 
corners, little groups are entranced by an 
itinerant magician or a two-man, one- 
monkey, one-goat, and one-dog circus. 
Here alone, it would seem, laughter can 
be heard and anything like the content to 
which children are entitled. 

But, from the Bund to the outskirts, 
all districts in common are marked by 
their common dead level of misery, dirt, 
and poverty. Whether these children beg, 
tend store, pick pockets, or find time to 
play, their home life is sordid beyond 
description. It is only the strength of 
the traditional family tie that keeps par- 
ents and children together. 

The old Chinese law allows the man 
as many extracurricular concubines as 
he can afford to maintain. Wives and 
concubines quarrel and fight, persecute 
each other’s offspring, and bully the 


- nominal head of the house. It is esti- 


mated that over 75 per cent of Shang- 
hai’s families live in one room—perhaps 
a man, a couple of women, and up to 
seven children. Thus Chinese children 
from the earliest childhood have not 
only to tackle the economic facts of life 
but also the social. Nothing of tragedy is 
spared them. 

Survival Experts: It is astounding 
they survive at all, but the majority 
appear to be robustly healthy despite 
filth and a total disregard for hygiene. 
They are probably naturally inoculated 
against every conceivable Oriental dis- 
ease. Despite disorganization there is 
some system for educating them. At 7 
or 8 they can enter district schools where 
they learn in the old-style manner, chant- 
ing their lessons parrot-fashion in a 
monotonous singsong. 

The tragedy of the Chinese children 
here is that they have no definite future 
and no ideas about it. The conditions of 
their upbringing give them no ideals or 
morals as we understand them. There- 
fore one cannot imagine their generation, 











WILL YOU 
TAKE THE 
ORDERS? 


One inand Ghennetion 
‘*AUTOPOINT”’ 
KNIFE 


Yes, “Autopoint” business gifts are constant re- 
minders ... work for you so effectively, they close 
many sales, leaving only the orders for you to book. 

Like this proved ‘“‘Autopoint” Knife with blade 
of fine surgical steel. One hand operation. Press 
selector button forward to choice of three blade 
lengths. No wobbly blade. In varied colors, with 
lustrous plastic barrel with rounded end in two 
contrasting colors. Constantly useful—constant re- 
minder of YOU, carrying your name, slogan or 
trademark. 


Pocket-Level Style 
“AUTOPOINT” PENCIL 


New “Autopoint” Pencil in modern pocket- 
level style with rocker-action clip and trim 
in silvonite finish. Opaque pyroxylin barrel 
in white or yellow—shows up your name, 
slogan or trademark beautifully. Finger 

rip in choice of many harmonious colors. 
Boubly appreciated, because “Grip-Tite” 
tip won't let leads wobble, turn or fall out 
... delivers smoother, trouble-free writing. 


Temperature and Humidity Guide 


A useful and orna- 
mental accessory for 


NO. 400 
RETAIL $1.00 
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The death rate that dropped 


In a certain South American coun- 
try, malaria, the great killer, had 
ravaged the population for genera- 
tions. To kill-the malaria carrying 
mosquitoes, various DDT prepara- 
tions were tried but they were not 
effective in the type of sprayers 
which had to be used. 


Then Pennsalt was called in and 
its Whitemarsh Research Labora- 
tories developed the unique Pennsalt 
Anti-Malarial DDT Insecticide. 
Shipped to South America, it imme- 
diately proved highly successful as a 
spray for houses, marshes and other 
mosquito haunts. The malaria death 
rate dropped to about one-tenth of 


its figure of the previous year. 


PROGRESSIVE 
40 


CHEMISTRY 


This is an example of the efficiency 
of Pennsalt Chemicals at work. In 
agriculture, in industry and in the 
home, hundreds of Pennsalt chemi- 
cals, teamed with the ingenuity of 
Pennsalt engineering service, are 
helping to make things better, 
brighter, cleaner, stronger, more 
abundant. They may be able to solve 
a problem of yours. A word from you 
puts almost 100 years of chemical 
experience at your disposal. Write: 
Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing 
Company, 1000 Widener Building, 
Philadelphia 7, Pa. 
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when it grows up, will be any less pawns 
of or slaves to whoever or whatever may 
be in a position to dominate them. 


JAPAN: 


Losing Pants 


A wave of housebreaking on a high 
level last week left Tokyo with some 
pantsless brass. As Maj. Gen. William F 
Marquat, chief of the occupation’s eco- 
nomic and scientific section, gave a quiet 
dinner for Joseph M. Dodge, financial 
adviser to General MacArthur, sneak 
thieves broke into the upstairs rooms of 
Marquat’s house. They departed with all 
his pants. In quick succession, the same 
fate befell Brig. Gen. Crawford Sams, 
chief of public health and welfare, and 
Maj. Gen. J. W. Weikert, chief of staff of 
the Far Eastern Air Force. 


PHILIPPINES: 


Death in the Morning 


Mrs. Aurora Aragén Quezén’s station 
wagon went first to avoid the dust from 
the eleven cars that followed. The widow 
of the first President of the Philippines 
and a party of 50 were driving to the 
town of Baler on the east coast of Luzon 
to dedicate a memorial at her husband's 
birthplace. Five hours out of Manila, on 
April 28, the motorcade twisted up a 
lonely mountain road hemmed in by 
jungle. A burst of machine-gun fire shat- 
tered the hot, morning stillness. Mrs. 
Quezon was killed instantly. 

The station wagon skidded into a 
ditch. Nearly 100 guerrillas rushed out of 
the jungle, spraying the car with machine 
guns. “Dofa Aurora is in our party,” 
shouted a man inside. Then he was shot. 
Altogether twelve, including Mrs. Que- 
zon’s unmarried daughter Maria Aurora 
and her son-in-law, Felipe Buencamino 
III, were killed. The murderers took their 
victims’ watches and jewelry and fled. 

The ambush occurred in an area in- 
fested by Hukbalahaps, the Communist- 
inspired rebels led by Luis M. Taruc. He 
denied that his guerrillas were respon- 
sible and claimed that “Mrs. Quezén was 
one of the regular contributors to the 
Huks.” But more than 2,000 troops, led 
by the Skull and Bones bushfighters of 
the Philippine Constabulary, moved into 
the hills with planes, tanks, and artillery 
to clean out the Huks. 


CZECHOSLOVAKIA: 


King-Size Name 


The Czech State Tobacco Monopoly 
last week announced a new brand of 
cigarettes bearing the name: “The Ninth 
Congress of the Czechoslovak Communist 
Party 1949.” Price: 4 cents each. 
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FOREIGN TIDES 





Sources of Russian-American Tension—VI 


by JOSEPH B. PHILLIPS 


ast week I wrote in this space that, 
while the whole history of Soviet- 
American relations makes a certain 
amount of tension inevitable at this 
time, there are nevertheless two spe- 
cial factors which heighten the tension 
to the point where it amounts to fear 
of war. On the American side, the 
special factor is that we get 
our solid information about 
the U.S.S.R. from a mere 
handful of experts and that 
most of them believe the 
Russians will not honor any 
contract unless faced with 
a threat of superior force 
(NEWSWEEK, May 2). 

On the Soviet side, the 
special factor is the abso- 
lute government control over 
every fountainhead of information. I 
do not think that Americans in general 
even begin to realize what an impor- 
tant role this factor plays in the world 
today. We assume that the fission of 
the atom is the most significant fact 
of our time. Is it, really? Atomic en- 
ergy, like anything else in the world 
of matter, can be used for good or 
evil, according to the way the minds 
of men wish to use it. 


HE signal achievement of the So- 
T viet state is to have perfected an 
apparatus of thought control which 
can, and does, sway the minds of 
millions according to the wish of a few. 
Such an enormous innovation is hard 
to grasp. People raised in our tradition 
of free discussion and skepticism as- 
sume that all other human beings re- 
sist absolute thought control as we 
would, That is a dangerous assump- 
tion. Mussolini proved its fallacy in 
Italy; Hitler proved it on a larger scale 
in Germany. And the Kremlin’s ma- 
chinery is much stronger and more 
expertly run than either of theirs ever 
was. 

The Soviet propaganda apparatus 
has been a source of tension with us 
in two ways: First, ever since the last 
shot was fired in the recent war it has 
been teaching the Soviet public to 
prepare for an attack by us and the 
“minions of American imperialism” in 
Europe. Second, it has persuaded mil- 
lions in countries with which we are 
traditionally friendly that we are bent 
on war and world domination. 





The reasons why the Soviet dictator- 
ship uses its thought-control apparatus 
to create tension are a matter of guess- 
work. Sympathizers think that Stalin 
& Co. honestly believe we intend to 
attack the Soviet Union; at the oppo- 
site extreme are those who believe 
the Soviet leaders are preparing for 
war themselves; in between 
these extremes is the belief 
that the war scare is being 
used inside the Soviet Un- 
ion to distract peoples’ 
minds from continued hard 
times, and outside to alien- 
ate those who normally 
feel no enmity to us. Per- 
haps the real force is a mix- 
ture of all three motives. 
That is aside from the point. 

The point is that the existence of 
this propaganda machinery is a very 
real factor in present-day Soviet-Amer- 
ican relations. Until the Paris Peace 
Conference of 1946—where the peace 
treaties with Italy, Hungary, and other 
small-fry enemies were up for draft- 
ing—we did not realize how effec- 
tively propaganda could be used. The 
way that conference was turned into a 
propaganda platform against us 
opened our eyes, Since then we have 
had to recognize that there are now 
two realities in international affairs. 
One is the fact. The other is the idea 
of the fact which Soviet propaganda 


can create. Why were we so skeptical ° 


when Stalin offered to negotiate with 
the President last January to settle our 
differences? Fear of a propaganda 
trick, of course, At this moment, why 
are we wary of feelers to lift the Berlin 
blockade, except for the same reason. 


HE preceding articles on this sub- 

ject have said that our own lack of 
knowledge and our own conscious and 
subconscious fears are sources of So- 
viet-American tension, Similar igno- 
rance and similar fears undoubtedly 
motivate the Soviets; Personally, I do 
not believe that any of these has con- 
tributed as much to our mutual hostil- 
ity as has the Soviet propaganda ma- 
chine. Such a monopoly of thought 
could, of course, be used to lessen 
tension as easily as to create it. It has 
not been so used. Hence, in concluding 
the series of articles, it is presented as 
one of the very basic sources of tension. 
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WABASH 


Logical 
way to SHIP 
YOUR FREIGHT 


Yes, to speed your freight, ship via 
Wabash. Direct-line East-West 
service between Buffalo and Kan- 
sas City; equally direct service be- 
tween North and South. To get the 
details, just phone the Wabash 
representative nearest you. Or 
write: P. A. Spiegelberg, Freight 
Traffic Manager, Wabash Railroad, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 


Logical place 
to locate 


YOUR PLANT =a 


The Wabash has helped industries 
of almost every type with their lo- 
cation problems, and the Wabash 
Industrial Department can help you 
choose plant sites in the Wabash 
“Profit Zone”... where you'll en- 
joy efficient Wabash service. For 
pertinent data on available sites, 
just write in confidence to: H. H. 
McIntyre, General Industrial 
Agent, Wabash Railroad, St. Louis, 
Missouri. 
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Will South Asia Go 


SPECIAL REPORT 





Red? A Roving Correspondent Reports... 





As China passes under Communist rule, 
a new question becomes acute for Amer- 
icans: How about the rest of Asia? South 
of China there are eight countries with 
a total population of 500,000,000. Is it 
only a matter of time before they too 
are in the Communist orbit? Harold 
Isaacs, NEwsSweeExk associate editor, who 
has just completed a tour of the area, 
reports on the repercussions of the Chi- 
nese events and on the present status of 
the various South Asian Communist 
movements. 


Even before the Communists crossed 
the Yangtze River, all of South Asia was 
feeling the tremors shaking the good 
earth of China. As I traveled from India 
across little Burma and littler Siam, down 
through Malaya and across the islands of 
Indonesia and the Philippines, the read- 
ings were plain to see on the political 
seismographs everywhere. 

They frequently showed up in local 
jitters. In Manila, newspaper scareheads 
reported “unidentified submarines” land- 
ing Chinese Communists and arms along 
the Luzon coast. In Malaya, the British 
police said the local Communist rebellion 
was being led by special operatives im- 
ported from China. The French reported 
from Indochina that a Chinese Commu- 
nist army had crossed the frontier to join 
the Vietnamese nationalists. In Siam, 
Marshal Phibun Songgram, the local 
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Quirino (Philippines) 


Thakin Nu (Burma) 


more lasting effect than the Japanese war 
of conquest. That war began in a corner 
of Northeastern Asia in 1931 and in little 
more than a decade spilled across the 
entire continent and engulfed the whole 
Pacific world. Now it was becoming 
clear that Japan’s drive was only a begin- 
ning. Asia, home of a billion people, was 
shedding its past and trying to acquire a 
new identity. Japan had attempted to 
dictate its shape. The West defeated 
Japan, but has failed, so far, to offer an 
alternative way out. Did the events in 
China now point the road that the rest 
of Asia would follow? 

Rumblings: To this question few 
people in South Asia could or would 
make a categorical answer. They could 
only try to clarify, first of all for them- 
selves, the factors that will be operating 
from now on. The following is a cross- 
section of their views: 
> Communist China, no matter how great 
its internal difficulties, will soon be the 
most dynamic political fact in postwar 
Asia. To a continent that is undergoing 
great changes and is straining in all its 
parts to find the best way of emerging 
from its backwardness, China will now 
offer a compelling example and _ high- 
pressure leadership. 
> South Asia is in convulsive turmoil and 
is vulnerable to pressure. Lands which 
had been colonies for generations are try- 
ing to become nations and in a world in- 


bie: International 
Soekarno (Indonesia) 


Acme 


Nehru (India) 


United Nations, and the United States ir 
particular, have in effect sided with the 
imperialists against the nationalists 
Hence there is a profound mistrust of the 
West, even among those nationalists who 
are disposed, on social and ideological 
grounds, to be friendly toward the United 
States rather than toward Russia. Russia, 
on the other hand, has successfully cre- 
ated the impression that it is the only 
friend of colonial nationalism among the 
Great Powers. 

> The most basic fact of all is that the 
new nations of South Asia cannot get 
anywhere as nations. They need a re- 
gional—and ultimately a world—approach 
to their problems. If the West fails, as it 
has failed up to now, to provide the 
framework for such a partnership, inter- 
nal pressures will drive South Asia toward 
coherence imposed in the Communist 
manner. The leadership will obviously 
come from China. 

> A secondary but important facet of the 
effect of the Chinese events has to do 
with the presence of large Chinese minor- 
ities in the major Southeast Asian coun- 
tries. Each of these has its local Com- 
munist segment which is winning influ- 
ence as the star of the Kuomintang fades. 
The Chinese are, after all, practical peo- 
ple. Besides, all Chinese who live outside 
China have always yearned for a strong 
government in China that would protect 
them from discrimination. These minority 
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South Asia’s leaders: Their ability to resist Communist pressure depends on how they solve their peoples’ problems 


pocket-edition generalissimo, arrested 
scores of Chinese on charges of Commu- 
nist conspiracy. 

But there was no need to look for 
bogeymen. The sober truth was over- 
whelming enough. The impact of Mao 
Tse-tungs victory was already enormous, 
psychologically and politically. Every 
thoughtful person to whom this reporter 
spoke, from New Delhi to Central Java, 
seemed aware in some degree that his 
future was being shaped to a large extent 
by the Chinese Communist advance. 

Most of them understood that these 
victories would be more fateful and of 
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hospitable to new nationhood. The whole 
economy has to be transformed if the 
standard of living is to begin improving. 
This means intense social struggle in 
each country. {t means radical agrarian 
reforms and industrialization under diffi- 
cult conditions. Any degree of Chinese 
Communist success along these lines will 
exert profound influence beyond China’s 
borders. 

> Anti-imperialism is still a major factor 
in South Asian politics, largely because of 
the French and Dutch efforts to retain 
footholds in Indochina and Indonesia. It 
is the universal conviction that the 


groups may well become, as a kind of 
Asian Volksdeutsche, the focal points of 
future Chinese national-Communist ex- 
pansion. 

The Communist Parties in South Asia 
have all risen in the last three years from 
comparative insignificance to consider- 
able influence. Chinese Communist vic- 
tories cannot fail to give them great im- 
petus and win them many new adherents 
attracted by the magic of success. They 
can count on the indirect pressure of a 
strong Communist China, In some border 
states they may even receive direct mili- 
tary assistance if they should ever need 
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SPECIAL REPORT 


..- on How Communist Gains in China Stir Up Eight Countries 





it, For many strongly nationalist Commu- 
nists in South Asia, in fact, there may be 
more help forthcoming than they want. 

The Communist Parties in South Asia 
wield their greatest influence as apostles 
of an ideology which promises the end 
of Western imperialism. Internally, social 
and political conditions favor their criti- 
cisms and their attacks, In _ inter- 
national relations, thanks to the French 
and Dutch wars in Southeast Asia, they 
can identify Russia’s enemies as Asia's 
enemies. Many nationalists have arrived 
at this conclusion without Communist 
help. Even men like Nehru of India and 
Sjahrir of Indonesia are influenced by 
these facts. 

Red Rester: On the other hand, as 
practical politicians, the Communists 
have been remarkably inept in exploiting 
the favorable climate. They are nowhere 
in a position to win early political power, 
except possibly in Viet Nam. Under ex- 
ternal dictation at a conference in Cal- 
cutta, in March 1948, they switched 
from their earlier policy of cooperation 
within the nationalist movements and be- 
came independent agents of opposition 
and insurrection. Only. the Vietnamese 
Communists resisted this turn and they 
alone have grown stronger. In Indonesia, 
Malaya, the Philippines, and Burma they 
are waging armed struggles without much 
gain to themselves. The present position 
can be summarized by country as follows: 

Indonesia—The Communists were, in 
the summer of 1948, in a strong position 
in various Indonesian nationalist mass or- 
ganizations. The Republican government 
was faltering from its own mistakes 
and failures. In September that year 
Muso, newly returned from Moscow, led 
the Communists into a sudden insurrec- 
tion against the government. They were 
successfully crushed by Republican 
troops, many of their leaders killed, and 
their forces dispersed, in small bands, to 
the hills. Today Communist guerrilla 
bands form a separate but relatively 
small segment of the guerrilla forces 
fighting the Dutch in Java. The mass 
organizations they had previously led 
collapsed and have not been reconsti- 
tuted. 

Malaya—Between 1945 and 1948 the 
Communists organized a labor movement, 
largely through methods of intimidation 
and violence, with which they were 
paralyzing the Malayan economy. As the 
British authorities began to put on pres- 
sure, the Communists turned, in June 
1948, to armed insurrection. Their labor 
movement collapsed. The Communists 
became a band of guerrillas fighting a 
bootless war in the jungles against the 
British. Their number is estimated at not 
more than 7,000. Theirs is a purely Chi- 
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nese movement, with little or no contact 
with the majority Malay population. 
By retiring to fight in the jungles, 
they lost their ability to hinder tin and 
rubber output. With Communist-inspired 
strikes at an end, production is zooming. 

Siam—The Communist Party in Siam 
is largely a creature of official Siamese 
propaganda designed to serve two pur- 
poses: to provide an excuse for putting 
the screws on the Chinese community 
and to win sympathy and support (pref- 


erably in cash) from the United States. 
There are some Chinese Communists in 
Siam and a few Siamese, but no move- 
ment of any significant proportion has yet 
appeared, 

Burma—The Communists, in two bit- 
terly divided factions, are in rebellion 
against the Burmese Government. They 
are reported to have a combined total of 
about 5,000 men under arms, with a 
limited following in a few rural districts. 
The government, which has been trying 
to apply a progressive land policy, is 
violently nationalist and leftist in orien- 
tation, The Communists’ insurrection in 
this case, even more clearly than in the 
others, was a deliberate rule-or-ruin prop- 
osition. 

Philippines—Main Communist strength 
is centered in the insurgent peasant move- 
ment known as the Hukbalahap, which 
grew out of the anti-Japanese resistance 
during the war. The Huks reputedly 
number 20,000 to 30,000, with a sup- 
porting periphery in the provinces of 
Central Luzon of about 200,000 Filinino 
peasants. The government continues to 
wage an indecisive struggle against them, 


while its own inner corruption wins more 
and more popular sympathy for the Huks 
from people who do not in the least re- 
gard themselves as Communists or Com- 
munist sympathizers. 

Viet Nam—Here, uniquely in the 
whole area, the Communists are still 
operating within a coalition of all parties 
and groups in the nationalist movement. 
They appear to be in a leading position 
without as yet enjoying complete control. 
Ho Chi-minh, leader of the Viet Nam 
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Asia’s poor, like these Bombay workers, are ready for radical solutions 


Republic, is a man with a long Com- 
munist background but also an intense, 
almost religious nationalist preoccupation 
with his own country. The crumbling 
position of the -French and the rise of 
Communist China on Viet Nam’s northern 
frontier seem to dictate Ho’s future orien- 
tation: to pass under the wing of Com- 
munist China without being swallowed 
up by it. _ 

India—In this largest of the countries 
of South Asia, the Communists control a 
minority labor federation and lead small 
peasant organizations in several scattered 
areas. They have come into conflict with 
Pandit Nehru’s government and are 
under ban in various provinces. The 
party is still small and without early 
prospect of winning decisive influence. 
On the other hand, India’s present gov- 
ernment offers little promise of effective 
attack on Indian social and economic 
problems.. Nehru’s great personal pres- 
tige is out of all proportion to his real 
capacities as a.leader. The grim social 
realities in divided India offer little sup- 
port for the thesis that India is or could 
become a “bulwark against Communism.” 
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CAMPAIGN: 
They’re (Yawn) Off! 


Members of the Canadian Parliament 
cheered and hammered their desks April 
25 as Prime Minister Louis St, Laurent 
made his long-expected announcement: 
Parliament would be dissolved at the end 
of the week and a general election held 
as soon as possible. fune 27 was later 
selected as the election date, 

Liberals and Conservatives disagreed 
as to the reasons for the election call, 
made while the Liberals’ term of office 
still had a full year torun St. Laurent was 
so pleased with Western Canada’s recep- 
tion of his two-week “nonoclitical” tour 
and with reports of a rising tide of Lib- 
eralism that he was betting this was the 
right moment for a vote. 

The Tories called it an “act of despera- 
tion.” Parliament was not = third of the 
way through its work, they complained, 
but the government knew it was on the 
skids, and it didn’t dare postpone the 
election until fall. 

Hungry Tories: Both the major 
parties expressed confidence in victory, 
as Canadians yawned through the first 
dull week of the campaign. The Liberals 
had the easier job. They had 124 seats in 
the 245-member House of Commons 
which was dissolved on April 30. 
The growth of Canada and the ad- 
dition of Newfoundland as a prov- 
ince have raised the membership to 
262, of which the Liberals must 
win 132 for a majority. If they 
don’t quite make it, the socialist 
Cooperative Commonwealth Feder- 
ation will probably supply votes to 
keep them in office. 

Progressive Conservatives are 
frankly desperate for victory. They 
have held office for only five of the 
past 23 years. Their 1930-35 term 
coincided with Canada’s worst de- 
pression. This partly accounts for 
the fact that in the three general 
elections since then they have won 
only 145 seats, compared with the 
Liberal total of 474. This time they 
need a 90 per cent increase. 

Zip at Last? The campaign 
will be a battle of leaders. Both 
Liberals and Conservatives are un- 
der new management. St. Laurent, 
67 years old, is comparatively un- 
tried as a politician. He first came 
to Ottawa seven and a half years 
ago to do a wartime chore as Min- 
ister of Justice, and this is only the 
second general election he has con- 
tested. But he learned his political 
ABC’s from his cagey predecessor, 
W. L. Mackenzie King, and Ca- 
nadians say he even got some tips 
from President Truman during a 
recent Washington visit. 
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In George Drew the Conservatives 
have their only potent leader since former 
Prime Minister R, B. Bennett resigned 
after his 1935 defeat. Canadian elections 
are traditionally rather dull. Drew will 
probably do his best to make this one a 
rough, tough fight, 


SPIES: 


Sensation Deflation 


Canada’s most sensational spy case 
took off jet-assisted in 1945 with the 
revelations of Igor Gouzenko, cipher 
clerk who deserted the Soviet Embassy 
in Ottawa. His evidence brought war- 
rants against twenty persons, including 
a member of Parliament and a McGill 
University scientist. In the course of 
time nineteen of the accused went to 
trial. The twentieth, Freda Linton, dis- 
appeared for three years. On April 11 
she suddenly turned up in Montreal 
and voluntarily surrendered to the 
police. 

Last week the spy case closed with a 
thud. Justice Minister Stuart Garson an- 
nounced that espionage accusations 
against Miss Linton had been withdrawn. 
He said the crown’s lawyers had advised 
that the evidence available did not war- 
rant proceeding with the charge. 

This was the dominion’s second spy 
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Ontario Winner: Friends of Provincial 
Treasurer Leslie Frost (standing under his 
own picture) slapped a top hat on his head 
as Ontario Conservatives elected him party 
leader on April 27. A typical Ontario small- 
towner, he will also be provincial premier. 


story of the month. Earlier, the Royal 
Canadian Mounted Police and Army 
Intelligence had arrested 36-year-old 
Dimitry Leshchenko, a former officer in 
the Russian Army. The official charge 
against him was entering Canada by 
“misrepresentation.” But Garson said: 
“He has admitted to -eing an active 
agent for the U.S.S.R. -n the British zone 
of Germany until shortly before coming 
to Canada . : . He succeeded in entering 
a displaced persons’ camp and infiltrat- 
ing himself into a movement of labor 
to Canada.” 

There was speculation that this might 
be a lead to another spy ring operating 
in Canada. But the government admitted 
that it had no evidence Leshcheriko had 
done any spying during his eleven 
months in Canada, Apparently the only 
penalty he faced was deportation for 
“misrepresentation.” 


FREIGHT RATES: 


Mountain Leveler 


Since the first railroad was built 
across Canada in the 1880s, freight cross- 
ing the Rocky Mountains has paid higher 
than normal rates. The extra money was 
supposed to make up for the greater cost 
of laying track and digging tunnels 
through the range. 

British Columbia, the only Ca- 
nadian province west of the Rocky 
Mountains, has waged a long strug- 
gle to get rid of the “mountain 
differential.” The province argued 
that construction costs should have 
been paid off years ago, and that 
the differential put a heavy handi- 
cap on its trade and industry. In 
1922, the differential was reduced 
from 150 to 125 per cent of the 
standard rate. On April 24 the 
Board of Transport Commissioners 
ordered it abolished by July 1. 

This will slice $3,500,000 a year 
from the revenues of Canadian rail- 
roads, which were already seeking 
a general 20 per cent increase in 
rates on the ground of financial 
need, 

One of the three commissioners 
dissented from the majority opin- 
ion. He agreéd that the mountain 
differential was no longer justified, 
but thought it should be kept until 
a Royal Commission on Transporta- 
tion has finished an inquiry that 
is expected to lead to a general re- 
vision of the whole freight-rate 
structure. 

Conservatives agreed. The To- 
ronto Globe and Mail, calling it “ill- 
timed,” thought “there will be a 
suspicion, not unreasonable, that 
this is a handout to British Colum- 


bia closely connected with the pros- { 
pect of a general election.” 4 
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On the Recks? On volcanic Stromboli 
Island, off the Sicilian Coast, INcRID 
BERGMAN, the wholesome-faced movie 
star, and Roperto ROossELLINI, whose 
brow is as high as his directing fame, 
busily shot scenes for his new film, “The 
Land of God,” and went into a huddle 
with Dr. Peter Lindstrom. Rumors that 
Lindstrom’s 12-year-old marriage to the 
actress, known as Hollywood's happiest, 
was in jeopardy, had sent the Swedish 
surgeon flying to Italy. 


Yacht for Sale: The $100,000 Wash- 
ington State yacht Olympus, which fig- 
ured in Gov. Mon C. WALLGREN’S un- 
successful bid for reelection last year, 
went up for sale in Olympia as Republi- 
can Gov. ArTHur LANGLIE had promised 
it would if he won. The 92-foot yacht, 
used by President Truman during his 
visits with Wallgren, is powered by twin 
Diesel engines of 200 horsepower each, 
has a cruising range of 1,100 miles, and 
is completely outfitted, including linens 
and silver. 


Eseapist: In 1939, Paut MakusHak of 
Brooklyn, N. Y., asked his mother to wall 
him up in a 3- by 6-foot cubicle. For ten 
years he lived there, getting his food 
through a hole in the ceiling, spending 
his time reading and listening to the 
radio, and growing steadily more ragged 
and dirty. Last week his ailing mother 
asked a neighbor, Mrs. Elsie Kowalski, 
to feed her boy while she was in a hos- 
pital. Mrs. Kowalski informed the police, 
who broke down the wall and dragged 
out the bearded and bedraggled 33-year- 
old recluse. Was he a draft dodger? Was 
he sane? All Makushak would say was: 
“IT want to go back to my hole. The world 
is no good, no good, no good.” 
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Ingrid and Roberto:* A dilemma 


Desert Seng: In London Sir THomas 
BEECHAM told friends that the reason he 
decided to make orchestral recordings 
nearly 40 years ago was to take music 
“to the tone-starved denizens of the wide 
open spaces. My mind used to dwell on 
those poor wretches in the deserts of Ala- 
bama, in Missouri, and in Oshkosh, who 
never had the advantages of our English 
culture.” 


Pressure: By sponsoring the Inde- 
pendence, Mo., kickoff of the National 


. Savings Bond drive—set for Sunday night, 


May 15—PRresipENT TRUMAN almost got 
in trouble with his home town’s Min- 
isterial Alliance. After strong pressure 
from the church group, led by the Rev. 
Dona.p McKay, the President redeemed 
himself. He postponed the campaign 
opener to Monday night. “Independence 

. respects the day of Christian wor- 
ship,” said the alliance with satisfaction. 


Estate: The late JosepH MepILL Pat- 
TERSON, president of the News Syndi- 
cate, left an $11,245,995 net estate, 
including a $6,919,151 share of the 
McCormick-Patterson trust established 
in 1932 to cover holdings in the New 
York Daily News and other papers. 


Treve: When parents and teachers of 
Southfield Township, Mich., reported 
that children there all seemed to have an 
overabundance of bubble gum, police 
investigated. They found that 100 large 
cartons—or about 250,000 sticks—had 
been inexplicably left on a dump. Some 
children had a year’s supply cached un- 
der their beds. “Children’s pockets are 
full of it, their mouths are filled with it, 
and they're even throwing it at each 
other,” reported a teacher. 


*With Mario Vitale, right, Italian fisherman- 
turned-actor. 


Little Puttershissel: A Yiddish adap- 
tation of the Gilbert and Sullivan operet- 
ta “H.M.S. Pinafore,” put on to raise 
funds for the Kadimah Group of Hadas- 
sah, has already played to 10,000 people 
in Brooklyn and raised more than $20,- 
000. In the adaptation Dick Deadeye is 
Shlame the Shlemiel, Little Buttercup is 
Puttershissel, and Sir Joseph Porter walks 
the deck as Admiral Reb Yussel Nimitz- 
baum. 


Apologetie: Harry Zack, a brokerage 
clerk of Brooklyn, was taken aback when 
two bandits burst into his apartment and 
demanded his jewelry. “We were told 
you're in the jewelry business,” they an- 
nounced. It wasn’t so, Zack insisted. 
When they appropriated his wallet and 
his wife’s rings, Zack protested again. 
“OK, we don’t fool with this small stuff,” 
said one bandit politely, handing it back. 
“Sorry to inconvenience you folks,” he 
apologized as they left. 


Afternoon of a Faun: The prize of 50 
silver dollars for the best costumes at the 
Art Students League Ball in New York 
went to pretty VALERIE DE CADENET, 
barefoot and wearing a “leopard-skin 
silk,” and Luis RoMERo, a Latin Ameri- 
can student dressed as a faun. Three 
days later Miss de Cadenet got a court 
summons for Romero, charging he had 
run off with the money. “It was a thrill- 
ing thing, being judged the best in that 
fairyland of . . . apes, devils, Draculas, 
Mermaids and exotic birds,” she 


said. “[But] he described my costume as 
an old rag and said . . . I didn’t deserve 
to share the prize . . . Came the dawn and 
no faun.” Later Luis apologized and the 
Art Students League gave Miss de Cade- 
net a $25 “consolation prize.” 





N. ¥. Daily News 
Valerie and Luis: A vanishing faun 
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Chess or checkers? 


IT’S A MATTER OF CHOICE! Because 
preferences differ, no game in the 
world can be everybody’s favorite. 
Neither can any one brand of whis- 
key taste best to everyone. That’s 
why we take the common-sense 
attitude that Hunter’s delicately 


different flavor will appeal to a great 
many men, but not necessarily to all 
men. It’s a matter of choice! 

We do sincerely believe you should 
try this fine whiskey. Try it because 
it is different. Try it and form your 
own opinion! 


HUNTER 


SINCE 1860 


Sit over the pars 


HUNTER-WILSON DISTILLING COMPANY, INC., LOUISVILLE, KY. BLENDED WHISKEY, 92 PROOF. 60% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS, 





Cars have interior decorators, too. They are 
called trim engineers and a whole staff of 


them create the interior charm of GM cars. 
Here's where exciting new styling first sees 


the light of day — on the drawing boards 
of artist-designers skilled at translating 
dream shapes into smart and practical form. 


Key to smart fas 


Mef@l-probin mi@fekcopes pry into the 
a Myst to make sure they 
COMP'be”™férmed-tn the graceful, sweeping 
curves specified by designers. 


With the same precise skill lavished on fine 
jewelry, craftsmen carve the dies from which 
come door handles and other body fittings. 


CHEVROLET #9! 














There’s much more to car styling than 
meets the eye. 


It takes, first of all, the skill and judg- 
ment to create styles which are right. 


But it also takes expert research, engi- 
neering and production to translate fresh 


“MORE AND BETTER THINGS FOR MORE PEOPLE” 


new designs into a gleaming reality of 


_ glass and metal. 


The reason that GM styling pleases 
sO many car owners is that so many 
people in General Motors make it their 
full-time job to keep ahead of the style 
parade. 


Motors 


¢ CADILLAC + BODY BY FISHER +» GMC TRUCK & COACH 


“GENERAL 


OLET'PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE + BUICK 





NOW! HENRY J. YLOR, on the air every Mondgy evening over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 


Give the Little Girl a Han 


, 7 ES, you'd like to give the whole family 
a “lift” —with a stunningly handsome 
new car. 


But what’s beneath the good looks of these 
postwar automobile bodies? Before you 
buy the car your family will ride in —find 
out how well the body is built. 


Right on thé showroom floor, you can tell 
how Body by Fisher stands out —test the 
strength, the skilled engineering, the honest 
workmanship that go into it: 


What sort of steel surrounds you? Slam the 
doors —and you'll hear the muffled thud 
of stout metal, sturdily reinforced and 
braced against shock and twist. 


What type of glass comes between you and 
traffic? Look for genuine safety plate glass 
all around — for clear, undistorted vision 
through every inch of generous glass area. 


What of the upholstery, the seat fabrics, the 
floor carpeting? Feel them! Your fingers 


will sense the long wear, the quality that 
is woven right into the material itself. 


And you'll notice other touches which 
reflect the long Fisher tradition of crafts- 
manship and honest construction, Extra- 
wide-swinging doors —and courtesy lights 
winking on when they open. Trunk lids 
that almost raise themselves for you. 
Deep-cushioned seating, with plenty of 
legroom, headroom, elbowroom, 


Compare every car searchingly. When the 
body is by Fisher, you and the whole family 
will be able to see the difference — hear the 
difference — feel the difference. 


And they'll give you a big hand for picking 
one of those magnificent automobiles of 
General Motors, which alone feature Body 
by Fisher. 


50,000 miles of bad roads 


Thump. Twist. Bump. Each new Fisher Body 
design gets a lifetime of concentrated abuse 
on this laboratory torture-rack — so we can 
tell how it will stand up for you in normal 
road service. Engineers check constantly, for 
ways to improve construction. 


Body by bisher DOE vorccn cuan even 


On General Motors cars only: CHEVROLET +» PONTIAC + OLDSMOBILE - BUICK +» CADILLAC 








Why Rats Drink 


At the April 1948 meeting of the Na- 
tional Academy of Sciences in Washing- 
ton, D. C., Prof. Roger J. Williams, 
University of Texas chemist and vitamin 
authority, posed the theory that each hu- 
man being possesses a “metabolic per- 
sonality,” that is, his own distinct chemical 
make-up (NEwswEEK, May 10, 1948). 

Metabolic individuality, he said, may 
explain why in some people morphine 
may excite, not depress; why adrenalin 
may cause extraordinary increase in blood 
pressure and pulse rate; why caffeine 
puts some people to sleep instead of keep- 
ing them awake; and why novocain some- 
times fails to act as a local anesthetic 
when a tooth is pulled. Above all, he con- 
cluded, it may explain why aicohol to 
some may be an innocent beverage; to 
others, a dangerous poison. 

Last week, at the academy’s spring 
meeting in Washington, the dark, wiry 
Texas scientist bolstered his theory with 
further and more conclusive evidence that 
these metabolic patterns are significantly 
connected with the problem of alcohol. 
The evidence, based primarily on animal 
experiments, shows for the first time that 
alcoholism may be caused by an inherited 


Dr. Williams finds metabolic patterns 


“block” that prevents the body from 
making a proper assimilation of impor- 
tant nutrients in the diet. According to 
this theory, alcoholic craving which de- 
velops in a compulsive drinker is really a 
perverted appetite which comes from one 
or more dietary deficiencies. 

Before treatment of alcoholism in hu- 
man beings can be attempted, much more 
needs to be learned about individual 
metabolic patterns and what specific de- 
ficiencies are most often associated with 
the drinking habit. But eventually Pro- 
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fessor Williams and his associates, L. Joe 
Berry and Ernest Beerstecher Jr., hope to 
develop a “shotgun” therapy for alco- 
holics that will effectively curb or abolish 
the craving. 

The Drunken Rats: In the Texas 
University study, rats and mice of several 
genetic backgrounds were placed in in- 
dividual cages and continuously given a 
choice between water and 10 per cent 
alcohol, The positions of the two drinking 
bottles were switched daily. 

Some rats drank heavily from the first 
day the alcohol was offered. Others ab- 
stained for an indefinite period. Some 
drank moderately for the duration of the 
test, Others drank little at first and then, 
after a few weeks, drank heavily, Some 
individual animals showed a relatively 
heavy consumption day after day, while 
others fluctuated widely. 

“These individual patterns of alcohol 
consumption,” said Williams, “prove that 
each strain of rats is distinctive with re- 
spect to his alcoholic record, More im- 
portant, when a closely inbred strain of 
rats, resulting from continuous use of 
brother-sister mating, was tested, all the 
rats showed substantially the same pat- 
tern of response.” 

While the tests have fully convinced 
the Texas researchers that the tendency 
of the individual rats to consume alcohol 
is genetically controlled, this does not 
mean that they cannot be cured of the 
drinking habit. On the contrary, the 
scientists have been able to abolish the 
alcoholic appetites in the rats with sur- 
prising regularity, even though it was 
clear that each animal had its inherited 
metabolic peculiarities. 

One of the rats had his appetite cured 
by oral doses of ten of the known B vita- 
mins. Another responded to vitamin B12, 
the anti-pernicious-anemia vitamin. For 
some rats, vitamin A was helpful; for 
others, linseed oil, which contains linoleic 
acid, 

The Crucial Deficiencies: Profes- 
sor Williams made it clear that the dietary 
deficiencies in alcoholics do not arise, as 
is generally supposed, from failure to eat 
a substantial diet. They are caused by a 
genetic “block” which impairs the in- 
dividual’s ability to use the food. 

The idea is that some people are born 
with a disturbance of body chemistry that 
brings on what Williams calls “crucial de- 
ficiencies.” As a result, when they eat an 
adequate diet, they fail to get enough of 
certain nourishing elements for their par- 
ticular need, Williams calls this “a con- 
cept of genetotrophic disease”—“geneto” 
meaning something inherited and “troph- 
ic” referring to nutrition. 

There is a possibility, he believes, that 
these biochemical factors may also op- 
erate in a number of diseases of obscure 
cause, such as allergies, mental ailments, 
arthritis, heart disease, multiple sclerosis, 
drug addiction, “and even cancer.” 


Wertham on Murder 


The impulse to kill is brought home to 
every psychiatrist through the fantasies, 
dreams, and neurotic symptoms of his 
patients. Most of these impulses, pat- 
terned as they are on infantile death 
wishes, are never executed. In the words 
of the late Clarence Darrow, criminal 
lawyer, “most men haven't killed any- 
body, but they have read obituaries with 
pleasure.” 

Yet murderous fantasy and violent 
action are far too often linked in a 





Dr. Wertham finds patterns of crime 


deadly chain. In the United States, it is 
estimated that one murder occurs every 
45 minutes, Every two hours someone 
commits the “perfect” crime and is never 
detected. 

“Who shall heal murder?” asks Byron 
in his “Cain.” “There is no healing of 
murder,” replies Dr. Fredric Wertham, 
New York psychiatrist, in his new book 
“The Show of Violence,”* published last 
week. “The real problem is prevention.” 

Dr. Wertham points out that all the 
murders described in the book could have 
been prevented. This, in his opinion, 
proves “the negligence, almost disinter- 
est, of society, in not heeding the warn- 
ing signs in the murderer’s personality 
before the crime is committed.” 

License to Kill: There was the New 
York gangster Martin Lavin, whose 
cleverness in feigning insanity got him off 
in a series of crimes, including a murder. 
Despite Dr. Wertham’s diagnosis that the 
man was malingering, the charge against 
Lavin was dismissed. He was free to go« 
home and carve another notch on his gun. 

“This amounted to a hunting license to 
kill people,” Dr. Wertham writes. “Lavin 





*Tue SHow or VIOLENCE, By Fredric Wertham. 
279 pages. Doubleday. $3. 
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made the most of it.” Three months 
later, as the psychiatrist had predicted, 
Lavin killed again—this time a_ police 
sergeant, The gangster also died from a 
bullet wound, but murder had won an- 
other victory. 

Manhattan Tragedy: The news 
that Robert Irwin, 29, “the mad sculp- 
tor,” had murdered the pretty model 
Ronnie Gedeon, her mother, and a 
boarder, came as no great surprise to 
Dr. Wertham. Three times before the 
triple tragedy, Wertham had been re- 
sponsible for sending Irwin to a state 
hospital as “definitely psychotic.” This 
should have been ample warning; yet 
Irwin was released each time. 

At the trial Wertham’s testimony that 
the killer was legally insane during the 
murder night was overruled. Irwin re- 
ceived a life sentence. 

The Modern Medea: For days the 
headlines of New York City newspapers 
screamed of “The Babes in the Woods” 
tragedy. A young mother was accused 
of a murderous attack on her two chil- 
dren, a girl of 7 and a boy of 3. Photo- 
graphs of the dead girl and her barely 
surviving brother were shown. 

When Dr, Wertham visited the River- 
head, N. Y., jail, he faced Mary, a slim, 
pleasant-faced blond widow of 25. When 
her second child was 6 months old, her 
husband died, and she was forced to 


support the family by operating a dress 


machine. Later she fell in love with 
“George,” who took her dancing and to 
the movies. She wanted to marry him, 
but her living quarters were too small 
for herself, the children, and the new 
husband. Frustrated by financial troubles, 
she sought aid from six relief and welfare 
stations. When help was refused, she 
solved her problem by trying to kill the 
children. 

Mary was sentenced to twenty years to 
life; George, the lover, was deported. The 
little girl had been buried; the boy was 
adopted. The case was closed. 

No welfare worker had bothered to 
notice that Mary’s mother, a victim of 
dementia praecox, paranoid type, had 
been deported to Finland, where she 
died, “Mary’s type and personality should 
have been spotted somewhere along the 
way,” said Dr. Wertham. 

Nursery Violence: Dr. Wertham, 
a tall, hawk-faced man with intense blue 
eyes, believes that callousness to violence 
starts early in life. “The lack of respect 
for human life can begin in childhood in 
the comparative indifference to torture, 
mutilation, and death so rife in comic 
hooks,” he explains in his soft, German- 
accented voice. “The comic books are 
obscene glorifications of violence and 
crime, of sadistic and masochistic social 
attitudes.” 

At 54, Wertham is director of the La- 
fargue Psychiatric Clinic in Harlem and 
of the Readjustment Center of the Quaker 
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Emergency Service. The psychiatrist and 
his sculptor wife, Hesketh, live in the 
Gramercy Park section of New York, 
where he writes book reviews and sees 
private patients in the evening. 

Despite the court’s decisions, the mur- 
der cases in which Wertham has figured 
professionally remain in his mind as un- 
finished business. “A number of times 
since then I have had occasion to talk 
about such cases and problems with high 
officials who had the power to decide and 
act,” Wertham recently remarked, “I 
have looked for faces and found only 
masks, And masks have no ears.” 


‘Undulating Bed’ 


For six months the dark-haired 18- 
year-old girl had lived in an iron lung at 
the Willard Parker Hospital on New 
York’s East River. She was a polio victim 
with severe respiratory paralysis. With- 
out the lung she could not breathe. 

One day a narrow steel bed was moved 
into a sunny corner of her hospital room 


on the bed all day and returning to the 
respirator at night. 

As yet doctors considered it too early 
to reach any conclusions as to the value 
of the new device in replacing the iron 
lung. The one other polio patient who 
has tried it, a child of 8 who had been 
in the respirator for a mere four weeks, 
used the bed 24 hours a day for one 
month, Her improvement was so rapid 
that she was moved to the rehabilitation 
section of Willard Parker and given a 
regular hospital bed. 

Dr. John Fitch Landon, president of 
the Medical Board of Willard Parker, 
suggested that a rocking bed might be 
used as a means of “weaning” polio cases 
from the security of the iron lung. Al- 
fred E. Davidson, a Mount Vernon, N. Y., 
engineer, who had already invented spe- 
cial oxygen tents and incubators for pre- 
mature babies, built the “undulating 
bed,” as he called it. The National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis provided 
the funds. 

The bed is electrically driven, with the 
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Fur polio patients, a rocking bed supplants the iron lung 


near a window with a river view. Nurses 
lifted the sick girl from the lung and 
placed her on the bed. The whole bed 
began to move automatically, the head 
section going up as the foot section went 
down. Just as automatically, the polio 
patient began to breathe on the tilting 
bed. As the bed moved downward, air 
was forced from her lungs. As it rose 
again, air filled her lungs and she was 
able to breathe with ease. 

At first the girl could leave the respira- 
tor for only fifteen minutes at a time. 
Gradually the period was extended to 
one, then two hours. This week the 
smiling pigtailed teen-ager was resting 


speed regulated by an external crank. 
The tempo can be set to match that of 
the patient’s respiration—anywhere from 
twelve to 34 manipulations per minute. 
If oxygen is needed, it can be applied 
from the unit built into the side of the 
bed by way of a hood placed over the 
head area. 

So far, only one bed has been built. 
Davidson is studying further applications 
of the rocking principle before construct- 
ing others. It might, for instance, help in 
amputation cases where the circulation 
of the blood must be maintained, as well 
as ease the heart action in cardiac suf- 
ferers. 
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The only real value in a material lies in 
what it will do for you. Will it improve the 
quality of your products—let you give more 
to the user at the price? Or, on the other 
hand, will it improve your cost position— 
help to keep open your vital area of profit? 

When you begin to think about better 
materials, you’re automatically in the field 
of special high-alloy steels—and Allegheny 
Ludlum, From the various AL families of 


stainless and heat-resisting steels, tool steels 
and sintered carbides, special high-temper- 
ature alloys 2nd electrical materials, let us 
help you to select the metals that will yield 
the benefits you’re looking for. 

Just remember that the first cost of a 
special steel may be only a little, if any, 
more than the material it replaces—and it’s 
usually many times cheaper in the long run. 
®@ Our Technical Staff is fully at your disposal. 


Complete technical and fabricating data—engineering help, too—yours for the asking. 


| Pittsburgh, 7 


ae Offices in Principal Cities 


Allegheny Metal is stocked by all Jos. T. Ryerson & Son, Inc., Warehouses 
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SWEET for Manhattans e© DRY for Dry Martinis 
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Particle Powwow 


In six of Washington’s academic and 
governmental auditoriums last week, 
members of the American Physical So- 
ciety gathered to exchange news and 
views from their far-flung laboratories. 
As usual, their attention was trained on 
the particles of the universe: how they 
behave when chilled to the coldest pos- 
sible temperatures; what they do when 
battered by other particles moving at 
the highest attainable speeds; what holds 
them together; at what speeds they vi- 
brate. And, as usual, the solution of each 
problem unfolded a number of new ones 
for the physicists to worry about. Princi- 
pal findings: 


1—Atomic Rhythms 

There are rhythms of oscillation within 
every molecule and atom of matter which 
are so incredibly rapid that until recent 
years science could only measure them 
theoretically and write down the speeds 
in a form of shorthand, using, for ex- 
ample, 9 to represent a million (because 
it has nine zeros) and 12 to represent a 
billion (because it has twelve zeros). But 
an advancing technology has caught up 
with nature. During the war, radar sets 
were developed in which the waves ac- 
tually were caused to oscillate billions 
of times per second. Since the war, the 
radar experts have rearranged their de- 
vices to tune in on the natural vibrations 
of the atom. 

Out of this work, last January, came 
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the National Bureau of Standards an- 
nouncement of an “atomic clock” which 
was regulated, not by the time of sun- 
rise or the motions of the stars, but by 
the ceaseless, untiring vibrations of mole- 
cules of ammonia gas turning themselves 
inside out 23,870,000,000 times a second 
(NEWSWEEK, Jan. 17). 

Caesium Cleek: Last week experts 
of the bureau and the microwave radio 
laboratory of Columbia University de- 
scribed how several versions of this am- 
monia clock had been running with a 
variation of not more than one part in 
20,000,000. But they were also looking 
for something better. Dr. Polycarp Kusch 
proposed a much more accurate kind of 
atomic clock: a beam of caesium atoms, 
he had found, is sharply tuned to receive 
radio waves at a frequency of 9,192,- 
760,000 vibrations per second. (A house- 
hold electric clock is kept in time by cur- 
rent from the central power station which 
alternates back and forth 60 times a 
second.) The caesium clock’s uncertainty 
in time measurement is not expected to 
exceed orie second in one century. 

The principal practical effect of such 
developments will be an improved check- 
up on the tuning of radio and television 
stations. The broadcasts, now kept tuned 
to their assigned channels by means of 
vibrating quartz crystals, will eventually 
be tied in to the rhythms of the atom. 
Science itself is using these improved 
standards, not only for further refine- 
ments in the theory of the atom, but to 
provide a better stop watch on the mo- 
tions of the earth and stars, By means of 





+. 
Collier’s photos from Acme 


Mankind’s New Eyeglasses: First photographs from the 200-inch 
Hale telescope at Palomar Mountain, Calif., were released last 
week, At left is a patch of night sky as seen through the old, com- 
paratively near-sighted 100-incher on Mount Wilson. Three to four 
times as many galaxies of stars are revealed by the Palomar lens 
view (right), including one (arrow) a thousand million light-years 
away. Even the large star (upper right corner in both photo- 
graphs) is sixteen times too dim to be seen by the naked eye. 


Newsweek 
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atomic clocks, astronomers hope to be 
able to set up a more exact timetable for 
the solar system and get a better idea 
of whether or not the planets are run- 
ning on schedule. 

Two Times? A warning voice on this 
point, however, was heard from Prof. 
George Gamow, theoretical physicist of 
George Washington University, who 
never hesitates to apply a well-developed 
imagination along with his higher mathe- 
matics. He pointed out that the time 
scales of atomic events and astronomical 
movements might not necessarily remain 
the same throughout the history of the 
universe. 

“The unit of time,” said Gamow, “can 
be defined only in reference to some 
physical process which is assumed to 
have a constant rate in time, and the pos- 
sibility is not excluded that two different 
kinds of processes would lead to equally 
acceptable but nevertheless different time 
scales. We have here the choice between 
large-scale phenomena, such as the rota- 
tion of our earth around its axis or its 
orbital motion around the sun, and the 
microscopic phenomena pertaining to the 
motions taking place inside atoms or 
atomic nuclei.” 

The timetable of the planets, he ex- 
plained, is determined by gravitational 
forces; that of atoms, by electromagnetic 
forces. The balance between these forces 
may have changed during the history of 
the universe, with the result that one kind 
of natural clock might have speeded up 
with respect to the other. 

Science relies on still a third kind of 
“clock”—the rate at which substances like 
uranium and radium destroy themselves 
by emitting rays. It is this “radioactive 
clock” that has been used in estimating 
that the age of the earth is about two 
billion years. Gamow suggested that of 
the different kinds of radioactivity, one 
might go at “astronomical time” and an- 
other at “atomic time.” If there is a differ- 
ence between these kinds of time, it is 
very small; but if it exists, and if scientists 
can measure it with new higher-precision 
instruments, it should provide a new in- 
sight into the fundamental forces at work 
in the universe. 


2—Toward Absolute Zero 


How cold can it get? The lowest tem- 
perature that has any meaning to science 
is 459.6 degrees below zero on the lay- 
man’s Fahrenheit scale, or 273.15 degrees 
below zero on the scientist’s centigrade 
scale. That would be “absolute zero,” 
where molecules of matter cease their 
restless movement and no longer have 
any energy to share with their neighbors. 
No one has ever reached absolute zero, 
but at least a dozen laboratories in the 
















few degrees of it. 
The experiments are conducted in the 
world’s coldest cold baths—vacuum-insu- 
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United States are now working within a 
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Paging a person in Paris... 


If you have friends or relatives living or traveling in other 


parts of the globe, you'll find it’s easy and pleasant to keep in 


touch with them by telephone. You'll enjoy hearing 


their voices, and they'll enjoy hearing yours. 


And for business purposes, the telephone enables you to 
ask and answer questions, reach clear understandings with customers 


and prospects abroad . . . often in one call. 


You can call nearly all the countries in the world 


today. Just say to your Long Distance operator, “I want to 


make an overseas call.” 





is easier to do by telephone! 
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lated Dewar flasks (similar to vacuum 
bottles) filled with liquefied helium. This 
transparent, colorless form of the familiar 
balloon-inflating gas boils violently when 
“warmed” to 4.2 degrees above absolute 
zero. By letting it boil under a vacuum, 
it can be further chilled to a single de- 
gree above absolute zero. 

Celd Bath: In this bath, physicists 
place pieces of tin, lead, and other metals 
and send electric currents through them. 
Below a “transition point,” at a different 
temperature for each metal, it suddenly 
loses all resistance to electricity. If this 
phenomenon of “superconductivity” oc- 
curred at ordinary temperatures, the 
utility companies would be able to cut 
their rates quite drastically. The low- 
temperature research offers no’ such prac- 
tical hope for the commercial power in- 
dustry, but it is valuable from the stand- 
point of learning more about how an 
electric current is carried in a metal. So 
important is this study considered that 
since the war the Office of Naval Re- 
search has allocated hundreds of thou- 
sands of dollars for low-temperature re- 
search at universities from coast to coast. 

Reports last week from Yale, Rutgers, 
and the Rice Institute of Houston, Texas, 
told of progress in this field. The Rutgers 
group made a chilled, superconducting 
tin wire behave like a detector tube in 
a radio receiving set, extracting a steady 
voltage from an alternating electric cur- 
rent. The Rice Institute researchers built 
a miniature electric generator consisting 
of a piece of lead spinning in cold helium 
vapor while surrounded by a magnetic 
field. The Yale scientists explored the 
oddly shaped magnetic fields around 
superconductors, which act like antimag- 
netism screens as long as they are kept 
sufficiently cold, but let the magnetic 
forces penetrate as soon as they warm up. 

Cleser to Zere: These were sample 
progress reports in a field in which tre- 
mendous further advances can be ex- 
pected in the next few years. Before the 
war, the United States lagged far behind 
Holland (helium was first liquefied at the 
University of Leiden), Canada, and Eng- 
land in this branch of science. Now the 
research program is going full-blast, 
largely at government expense. 

The rate of expansion is typified By the 
Naval Research Laboratory, near Wash- 
ington, which began low-temperature re- 
search at the end of the war. It now has 
three helium liquefiers, and is building 
an immense magnetic apparatus with 
which to further cool the helium to 
1/100th of a degree above absolute zero. 


3—The Host 

The local host for the physicists who 
came by airliner, train, and jalopy from 
all over the nation was Dr. Edward U. 
Condon, a short, chubby physicist with 
crew-cut black hair and heavy jowls who 
heads the National Bureau of Standards. 









Harris & Ewing ; 
Dr. Condon entertained 


The scientists and their wives came to 
tea at his home on the grounds of the 
bureau, visited the laboratories from 
which has issued a parade of refined 
measurements of the mass, electric 
charge, and behavior of electrons and 
atoms, and listened to an after-dinner 
speech by the man who was attacked in 
March 1948 by a House Un-American 
Activities subcommittee as “one of the 
weakest links in our atomic security.” 

In humorous but vigorous terms, Con- 
don counterattacked those who have cast 
suspicion on the loyalty of himself and 
other scientists. In the investigation from 
which he emerged, Condon said, one of 
the accusations actually directed at him 
was that “you have been highly critical 
of the older ideas in physics.” 

“When I heard this,” he continued, “I 
could hardly believe my ears. However, 
there is one thing that one must not do 
with inquisitors, and that is to appear not 
to take them seriously. So I went into an 
impassioned affirmation of faith in Archi- 
medes’ principle and the general cor- 
rectness of Newton’s law of gravitation. 
It must have satisfied them, for I have 
had the pleasure of adding their ‘clear- 
ance’ to my collection, which I feel may 
be the largest . . . in the country.” 

Not satisfied with the happy ending of 
his own probe, Condon warned that state 
legislative committees throughout the 
country were trying to discredit scien- 
tists “merely because a few scientists do 
entertain minority views.” “Anti-intellec- 
tualism precedes the totalitarian putsch,” 
he went on, “and anti-intellectualism is 
on the upswing here. There is an apho- 
rism about letting sleeping dogs lie—and 
many of us are tempted to do just that. 
But that aphorism is not applicable here 
for the dogs to which I refer, while they 
have been doing plenty of lying, certain- 
ly are not asleep.” 


Newsweek 
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popular music, ranks eighth with the 
Tastes of the Teens 13- to 15-year-olds, moves up to second 
as they reach 16 and 17, and emerges 
The cry that radio adversely affects supreme among all programs for the 
youngsters (see page 89) has fallen 18- to 19-year-olds. 
with increasing harshness on broadcast- The kids are extremely responsive to 
ers ears. Irritated and with no definite commercials, and the survey shows that 
answer to the complaints, NBC a year loyalty to a show often means loyalty 
ago decided to probe the radio habits to the product. Hugh Beville, NBC’s 
of its city teen-age audience. Last week director of research, thinks such cold 
the network released a report, “Urban facts should cause NBC to “strengthen 
Teen-agers as Radio Listeners and Cus- the program appeal” to the teen-agers, 
tomers,” the result of the Gilbert Youth but he points out rather dejectedly that 
Research Organization’s study of 1,242 the connecting link between the net- 
young people in New York, Chicago, work’s research and program depart- 
Philadelphia, and Pittsburgh. ment is a fragile one. 
Topping the 113 pages of statistics The Surveyor: To Eugene Gilbert, 
was the finding that the nation’s urban who sold the two surveys to NBC, the 
teen-agers spend some $6,000,000,000 a facts are. inescapable that teen-age 
year, part of it on more than 2,500,000,-_ listening habits deserve greater atten- 
000 glasses of soft drinks, 3,000,000,000 tion from his elders. That theory put 
servings of ice cream, and 7,500,000,000 Gilbert in business. 
glasses of milk. A lanky, sharp-nosed young man with 
ng About 64 per cent of both boys and a mass of unruly curly hair, Gilbert is 
girls have radios of their own and listen a confident, glib talker—until someone 
to them devotedly, particularly between mentions his age. He is only 23. Five 
| to 6:30 and 7:30 any night in the week. years ago the idea hit him that pollsters 
the But the youngsters also like the shows were not reaching the pulse of the na- 
ner supposedly pitched at adults. Their over- tion’s 14,000,000 youngsters, so he 
ned all favorite is CBS’s Lux Radio Theater. started the Gilbert Youth Research Or- 
tric In fact, CBS programs in general get a ganization. Today he has offices in both 
and slight nod over those of the other net- New York and Chicago and a business 
~wel works, the NBC-sponsored report indi- that pays him a handsome five-figure in- 
1 in cates, come. 
— The popularity of specific shows var- Operating on the theory that nobody 
the ies widely among age and sex groups’ gets along with kids like kids, Gilbert 
; of the listeners. The boys generally like uses high-school and college students as 
— comedy best and the girls popular music. __ pollsters. With about twenty big clients, It’s a proved product (an exclusive § 
cast A previous Gilbert study of children among them the Studebaker Corp., formula) that gives /ong-lasting pro- » 
and between 8 and 14 showed a preference United Airlines, United States Army Re- tection. Rust-Oleum-defies rain, * 
—_ for juvenile shows like The Lone Ranger, cruiting, and Sears, Roebuck, young er oe Saeen Te Serene £ 
A Gang Busters, and Frank Merriwell, but Gene Gilbert is well on his way to know- elements. ‘Originally developed » 
. almost as soon as the listeners hit their ing more about the habits of the Ameri- to resist the severe rust-producing 
tical teens their listening becomes more adult. can youngster than a ward heeler knows effect of salt water and salt air 3 
+] Your Hit Parade, for example, with its about the voters in his district. Poy eahaleg earns Aleman onary - 
aa pliable film that dries to a firm rust 
fort preventive and protective coating J 
t do that GUARDS THE STRUCTURAL § 
‘not STRENGTH OF YOUR STEEL. 3 
0 an Applied to metal, even where rust 
vy has already started, Rust-Oleum a 
saves it from further damage. Itis § 
cue easy to use. You don’t have to re- 2 
tion. move all the rust. Simply wirebrush 
have and scrape to remove loose rust % 
lear- and scale—then apply by brush, § 
aa spray or dip. Decorative, too! Rust- e 
— Oleum is available in aluminum 
and all colors including white. 4 
ie @ Do YOU HAVE RUST PROBLEMS? © 
We'll gladly send specific recommendations 
the for Rust-Oleum applications upon request. i 
cien- Write for complete information without é 
cost or obligation, or see 
'S do our catalog in SWEET’S. 
sllec- 
sch.” RUST-OLEUM CORPORA- 
A TION, 2495 Oakton Street, § ‘tk 
eh 1S Evanston, I!inois. RUST PREVENTIVE 
l 0- 
cand RUST-OLEUM se Phe 
that. STOPS RUST! Qo 3 
here ee ee 
they Rust-Oleum is sold by 
rtain- industrial distributors in 
Beville was handed teen-age facts by young Eugene Gilbert ee 
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Blue for Publishers 


Outwardly all looked rosy, Circulations 
for 1948 (52,285,000 daily) had hit an 
all-time high and they had learned that 
with new mechanical gimmicks they could 
keep their presses rolling even if the 
printers struck, Yet the faces of United 
States newspaper publishers looked sad- 
der than a floor full of pied type. The 
trouble, they complained, lay in the busi- 
ness office, Skyrocketing costs in the back- 
shops had made it tougher than ever for 
a paper to hang on to the money it made, 

In meetings and in hotel-room bull ses- 
sions, costs were the main talk last week 
at the 63rd American Newspaper Pub- 
lishers Association convention in New 
York. One 50,000 circulation daily la- 
mented typically that it had boosted its 
revenue by $260,000 last year, but its 
profit increased by only $1,034. Could 
additional funds be gotten out of Mr. 
Average Reader? No, the convention was 
told, Most dailies now charge a nickel for 
a copy, and at that price the papers 
seemed sure to stay. 

What, then, would happen? The pub- 
lishers were told bluntly that they must 
somehow tighten their belts, brace them- 
selves not merely for the present high 
costs, but for further pay-boost demands 
to come, Strikes and scarce newsprint 
were not the worries they had been a year 
ago, Publishers now could buy all the 
newsprint they wanted, and they had 
learned how to sidestep the woes of labor 
stoppages, Of 51 newspapers struck by 
their printers as of March, all kept print- 
ing, many with new substitute processes. 
In grateful recognition, the publishers 
decided to make permanent their associa- 
tion’s mechanical research department, 
which will further study cost-cutting and 
time-saving methods, 

Annual Warning: Sounded again 
was the publishers’ yearly warning against 
those who would hamstring freedom of 
the press (see below). David Howe, out- 
going ANPA president and publisher of 
The Burlington (Vt.) Free Press, de- 
clared that “the advocates of big govern- 
ment have been gnawing away at the 
press. Curtail its freedom, its strength, or 
its independence and there will be less 
vigilance, less resistance to corruption and 
the abuse of power.” Most sessions were 
barred to the working press. 

Named new president of the associa- 
tion was Edwin S. Friendly, 64, square- 
jawed general manager of the staid old 
New York Sun, Friendly, who began as 
an $8-a-week New York Times clerk, was 
chairman of the wartime wastepaper 
drive which turned up more than 12,000,- 
000 tons of scrap paper. 

For the first time the convention in- 
vited spokesmen of competing media to 
discuss advertising in general. Harold S. 
Barnes, director of ANPA’s Bureau of 
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N. Y. Daily Mirror 
Friendly: The costs were the worry 


Advertising, spoke up for the dailies, and 
CBS Vice President William Gittinger for 
radio. “It is doubtful that television will 
displace any medium that is really doing 
a good job,” Niles Trammell, NBC presi- 
dent, told the 1,342 publishers. But it was 
Walter D, Fuller, president of Curtis Pub- 
lishing Co., speaking for magazines, who 
touched the symposium’s real keynote. 
“The job right now,” he said, “is for all 
to work together . . . to build greater 
volumes of honest and honorable adver- 
tising.” 


Brown’s Bible 


A seemingly endless stream of visiting 
newspaper publishers, at their New York 
convention (see above), filed anxiously 
last week into a Waldorf-Astoria suite to 
greet a dapper, stocky, ruddy man who, 
though no newspaperman, is perhaps the 





Collings— Editor & Publisher 
Jim Brown: The publishers ask him 


fourth estate’s No. 1 alter ego. Jim Brown, 
a spry and chivalrous 75, has for 37 vears 
been president of Editor & Publisher, 
bible of the business. 

Last week’s was James Wright Brown’s 
86th publishers’ convention.- Since he 
went to New York in 1911, he has missed 
only two, one when he was ill and an- 
other, last year, when he was off on one 
of his worldwide rambles. It is almost a 
ritual that hundreds of conventioning 
publishers will seek him out for a word 
of advice or simply a handshake. 

Many prospering publishers make few 
big steps, expanding or buying papers, 
for instance, without consulting him. He 
has made his crowded weekly a trading 
place, handbook, and, less often, con- 
fessional for newspapermen. 

Editor & Publisher was born in 1901. 
On the first page of its first issue was a 
picture of William Randolph Hearst, the 
moody young man with haunted eyes and 
a genius for reader getting who had come 
to New York to take over The Morning 
Journal. Eleven’ years later Brown (who 
had worked as a reporter and business 
manager in Detroit, Chicago, and Louis- 
ville) bought control of Editor & Pub- 
lisher. It was then a shaky little sheet 
with 1,000 readers and a $50,000 debt. 

Under Brown it became a prospering 
magazine with 18,000 circulation, and it 
quickly took on his personality: curious 
but dignified, with a fierce pride in news- 
papering. E & P often is accused of firmly 
closing its eyes to the press’s sins, and 
often it does, but sometimes it can be 
paternalistically prodding. Despite custom- 
ers’ criticism, it has long reported news- 
paper circulation and ad figures and pub- 
lishers’ salaries. Last week Editor Robert 
U. Brown, 36, the boss’s son, was trying 
to promote a standing committee of news- 
men and laymen which would hunt ways 
to improve American dailies. 

A nonsmoking, lightly drinking Presby- 
terian, Jim Brown keeps a Bible on his 
desk and pens flowery, fatherly memos 
to his sometimes underpaid staff. He re- 
gards Editor & Publisher workers as a 
sort of family, and is bewildered when a 
staffer fails to share his almost religious 
fervor for the magazine. 

Once when an E & P man quit for a 
better-paying position, Jim Brown was 
stunned. “But,” he expostulated, “you 
have a good job.” 


What’s Freedom? 


In embattled Shanghai, the confused 
Nationalist garrison command warned 
newsmen they were to print no “other 
inaccurate war news” except that given 
out by the command itself. Confusion 
aside, the specter of Chinese censorship 
pointed up a poser that has harried 
newshounds since the time of Papyrus: 
Who can report from where? American 
editors were crying long before the last 
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You can afford a dream kitchen-/ow/ 


TE RATERS = 


Right start for a dream kitchen—48” twin-bowl 
Kitchenaider-Mullinaider Combination (one of 7 
models). Drainboard of acid-resisting, porcelain 
enamel is sliding-removable. Laundry-deep (11”) 
second bowl. Swinging mixing-faucet and handy, 
flexible rinse spray. Sliding shelf for heavy items. 


It’s a glorious day in any home when 
a white-enameled steel Youngstown 
Kitchen is installed. 


One of the most wonderful thrills is 
the remarkable, low price—possible 
because Youngstown Kitchens are 
produced in volume, distributed 
nationally. 


Youngstown Kitchenaider cabinet 
sinks, base and wall cabinets, and 
accessories are precision-built by 
skilled workmen using the industry’s 
best facilities. These units speedily 
transform any kitchen—old home or 


new—into a modern kitchen without 
costly remodeling. Financing can be 
arranged through dealer or local bank. 
Don’t delay! You'll find Youngstown 
leadership makes it possible to own a 
dream kitchen now! 

See your Youngstown dealer. To learn 
his name, call Western Union by 
number and ask for Operator 25 (no 
charge), or send coupon. 

MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 


WARREN, OHIO 
World's Largest Makers of Steel Kitchens 


BY MULLINS 
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Get this exciting booklet! 


20 pages featuring 
beautiful Youngstown 
Kitchens in color. Full 
details of Youngstown 
units and tips on ar- 


Enclose 10c in cash. No 
stamps, please. 


Down the drain the garbage goes! Mullin- 
aider electric garbage disposer is installed 
in cabinet. Safe, speedy, sanitary—built 
for long, trouble-free service. FREE home 
demonstration is yours for the asking. 


{ plan to build [] omnes 


| plan to remodel [] ADDRESS 
| want free home 
demonstration of city 


| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

l 

| ranging a new kitchen. 
| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| 

| the Mullinaider [ 


SENO COUPON TODAY! 


Youngstown Kitchens 

Mullins Manufacturing Corporation 

Dept. N-549, Warren, Ohio 

Please send me your Youngstown Kitchen booklet. | 
enclose 10c in cash to cover cost of mailing. 
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MAGIC FOR MANHATTANS. Good taste 
is shown by Men of Distinction in drinking 


© : moderately—and in requesting the finest 
Tov Men A Didkindorn.. 


when they do. With the magic it lends 
LO RD CALVE RT their drinks, Lord Calvert—so rare... so 
smooth ... so mellow—pays tribute to their 

high standards. 


Mr. John Loder, Distinguished star of Broadway and Hollywood. 


LORD CALVERT IS A CUSTOM BLENDED WHISKEY, 86.8 PROOF, 65% GRAIN NEUTRAL SPIRITS. CALVERT DISTILLERS CORP., NEW YORK CITY 























war for a worldwide press pact that 
would give anybody’s correspondents 
the right to go anywhere and, once they 
get there, write what they please. 

Halfway across the globe from 
Shanghai, at Lake Success last week, 
the United Nations General Assembly’s 
Social Committee was ploddingly put- 
ting the last touches on just such a pact. 
It had managed to agree to tighten re- 
strictions against peacetime censorship 
and to the principle of affording a jour- 
nalist free access to news in the raw. 
Nevertheless, the committee’s document 
had a long, hard road before it, 

The United States warned that in the 
General Assembly itself, where the draft 
must go next, it will either kill or com- 
promise some amendments to which it 
objects, or else simply refuse to sign. 
Particularly, the Americans disliked a 
paragraph which would require news- 
men to “report the facts without dis- 
crimination” and in their reportage to 
promote peace, human rights, and 
“fundamental freedom.” 

No Strings: That the provision, pro- 
posed by Mexico, passed the committee 
at all was the first major setback for the 
American point of view, which held that 
there should be no strings of any kind 
attached to what-a newsman might 
write, 

What the little “middle countries”— 
e.g., some Latin American and Arabic 
states—were looking for was some way of 
curtailing the news of bloodshed, revolt, 
and disaster in these lands so often car- 
ried in the United States press. Along 
with press freedom, they felt, should go 
the responsibility of newsmen to uphold 
the “prestige and dignity” of the nations 
from which they report. 








Cartoon Oscar: Annually the National Cartoonists Society mem- 
bers pick the year’s top cartoonist for the Billy De Beck Memorial 
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Clearly, the chief stumbling block to 
an international press pact was a famil- 
iar one: In different tongues, freedom 
does not always mean the same thing. 


"49 Pulitzers 


This week Columbia University 
awarded the 1949 Pulitzer Prize for pub- 
lic service by a newspaper to The Nebras- 
ka State Journal, Lincoln, for its drive to 
establish a free-for-all primary for Presi- 
dential preference in Nebraska, Other 
Pulitzers: 
> Local reporting—Malcolm Johnson of 
The New York Sun for his series on water- 
front crime, 
> National reporting—C, P. Trussell of 
The New York Times for “consistent ex- 
cellence” in Washington correspondence. 
> International reporting—Price Day of 
The Baltimore Sun for a series on India’s 
first year of independence. 
> Cartoon—Lute Pease of The Newark 
Evening News. 
> Photography—Nathaniel Fein of The 
New York Herald Tribune. 
> Editorial writing—John H. Crider of The 
Boston Herald and Herbert Elliston of 
The Washington Post. 
> Fiction—James Gould Cozzens’s “Guard 
of Honor.” 
> Playwriting—Arthur Miller for “Death 
of a Salesman.” 
> Biography—Robert _ E. 
“Roosevelt and Hopkins.” 
> American history—Roy Franklin Nich- 
ols’s “The Disruption of American De- 
mocracy.” 
> Verse—Peter 
Decorum.” 
> Music—Virgil Thomson for music writ- 
ten for the movie “Louisiana Story.” 


Sherwood’s 


Viereck’s “Terror and 








Award. Last week Al Capp (left), 1947 winner, and Mrs. Mary De 
Beck Bergman handed the 1948 prize to Chic Young (“Blondie”). 
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> @ You have? Then you 
know there’s much more 
than meets the eye. More 
outdoor activities per day, 
planned for your personal 
pleasure .. . more fun-filled, 
sun-filled days and cool, 
crisp, moonlit nights. 


If you haven’t visited Sun 
Valley, plan NOW to enjoy 
the gayest holiday you’ve 
ever known! If you like to 
swim, play golf or tennis, 
ice skate or ride horseback, 
shoot skeet or go fishing... 
or just rest and relax, you'll 
love Sun Valley! 


* 


FOR RESERVATIONS: Write to 
W. P. Rogers, General Manager, 
Sun Valley, Idaho, or Union Pacific 
Railroad, Room 1352, Omaha 2, 
Nebr., or see any local travel agent. 








































Wishing for blue 
skies... bluer water 





and pink sands...a brisk 
sailing breeze and rolling 
fairways by the sea...white- 
roofed cottages set among 
brightly coloured flowers? 

In Bermuda, wishing’s at an 
end as you glory in the 
sunshine ...are lost in the 
spell of each wondrous night. 


FOR NEW ILLUSTRATED LITERATURE write The Bermuda Trade Development 


Board, 620 Fifth Avenue, New York 20, N. Y., or 372 Bay Street, Toronto, Ontario, Canada. 
Your Trave! Agent wi!! make complete arrangements for your Bermuda vacation—at no cost to you. 














Heel Levinton 


LEXINGTON AVENUE AT 48th ST., N.Y.C. 17 


we ore fll, ny 


CHARLES E. ROCHESTER, President 
George W. Miller, Resident Manager 
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America’s Great Value! $735 
American Modern Television- Record 
Radio-Phonograph Combination additic 


Other television receivers from $299.50 





The Magnavox Co., Fort Wayne 4, Ind. 





— TRANSITION — 


Birthday: A military parade in The 
Hague and the ringing of church bells 
throughout the Netherlands April 30 
marked QUEEN JuLiANa’s 40th birthday, 
seven months after her coronation. 


Appointed: THEODORE ROOSEVELT 10, 
34, of Villanova, Pa., grandson of Presi- 
dent Theodore Roosevelt and a wartime 
lieutenant in the Navy, to the $10,000-a- 
year post of Secretary of Commerce in the 
cabinet of Gov. James H. Durr of Penn- 
sylvania; in Harrisburg, April 27. 


Anniversary: In New York, April 26, 
Judge LearNeEp Hanp, 77, of the United 
States Circuit Court of Appeals, put in a 
full day’s work on the 40th anniversary 
of his elevation to the bench by President 
Taft in 1909. “The longer I’ve been with 
the law, the better I like it,” he said. 


Married: Mrs. KATHARINE MORTIMER 
Biwwp.e, 26, New York social figure, for 
the second time, and Francis X. SHIELDS, 
38, tennis player and onetime movie ac- 
tor, for the third; in New York, April 29. 


Divereed: Mrs. Osa JoHNsoN GETTS, 
55, widow of the explorer Martin John- 
son who died in a plane crash in 1937, 
and her second husband Cuiark H. Getrts, 
55, a booking agent; in Chicago, April 29. 


Contesting: An airline employe of Dal- 
las, Texas, WiLLIAM FrieLps Morais, 31, 
flew to Los Angeles April 29 to present 
his claim that he is the son of the late 
W. C. Fiextps and a Follies show girl, 
ELIZABETH CHATTERTON POOLE Morais, 
who died in 1928. Morris, who is bring- 
ing suit to claim a major part of the 
$800,000 estate, said he was kept in the 
dark about his parentage until he was 19. 


Injured: Maestro ArTURO TOSCANINI, 
suffered minor injuries when he slipped 
in the bathtub of his home in River- 
dale, N. Y., April 26. He was unable 
to sail for Milan on April 28 as sched- 
uled. 


Died: Freperic C. Watcort, 80, for- 
mer senator from Connecticut, lifelong 
advocate of conservation, and fishing 
companion of former President Hoover; 
in Stamford, Conn., April 27. 

> Georce Gorpon BaTTLe, 80, senior 
partner in the New York law firm of 
Battle, Fowler, Neaman, Stokes & Kheel 
and Tammany leader who was known as 
“Mister Chairman” because he headed 
many political and philanthropic com- 
mittees; in Fredericksburg, Va., April 29. 


Killed: Mrs. MANUEL Quezon, 60, 
widow of the first President of the Philip- 
pines, her daughter Marra AURORA 
Quezon, 33, and ten others were killed 
in an ambush in the mountains of North- 
ern Luzon, April 28 (see page 40). 


Newsweek, May 9, 1949 
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Ondeal by W 


Water, hot or cold, always ready to 
gush forth at the turn of a tap, rates 
a place near the head of the list of 
modern conveniences. 

Water to make the morning coffee, 
to freeze into ice cubes, to wash the 
dishes; water for a warm, relaxing 
bath at bedtime, or for sanitary pur- 
poses. Water to wash windows or the 
family car, to keep flowers and lawns 
sparkling through summer dry spells. 

How much water would you say 
you use in the course of a day? The 
chances are, it is more than you think. 
Where “city water” is available, the 


average person uses something like 
100 to 125 gallons per day. That 
means around 500 gallons per day 
for most families. 

These figures give an idea of the 
mighty torrent of water that it takes 
to keep a large community supplied. 
Collecting or pumping the water in 
the first place, then keeping it steadily 
flowing to thousands of consumers, is 
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a vast undertaking calling for many 
kinds of steel. 

Bethlehem makes steels for water- 
pumping machinery, steel piling and 
concrete-reinforcing for dams and 
reservoirs, steel plates for standpipes 
and storage tanks. We manufacture 
the big pipes that take the water from 
tank or reservoir and bring it right to 
your home—and smaller pipe, called 
BethCoWeld, for the supply lines 
through which water flows from the 
street main to kitchen, bathroom and 
other points, always ready for your 
prompt convenient use. 


BETHLEHEM STEEL 


SERVES THE NATION 
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Vastly improved equipment for 
flour mills: A-C introduces new 
roller mill, all-metal purifier and 
free-swinging sifter that set new 
standards of sanitation and prod- 


Atomic energy projects— 
mining and refining of precious 
uranium ore—employ A-C crush- 
ers, feeders, grinding mills, screens 
and allied equipment to assure 
uct quality. efficient, uniform reduction. 


Revolutionary new Allis- 
Chalmers tube-type, explosion- 


Power generation, steel mak- 
ing, paper making—every basic 


proof motors are practically self- 
cleaning, cut maintenance costs. 
28 soon to drive oil pumps on new 


al ori ia RO 


producing industry —relies on 
A-C’s 102 years of machine-build- 
ing experience to speed to you 
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M** NO MISTAKE about it, feeding 
a nation calls for feed and food— 
plenty of both! 


Poultry on American farms consume 
around 100 million tons of chicken feed 
each year—to provide Americans with 
some 3% billion pounds of chicken and 
55% billion eggs. 


And that’s only a small fraction of 
America’s food production—fresh, pack- 
aged, canned, frozen or dried! 


Allis-Chalmers helps to make food 
U.S.A.’s No. 1 Industry . . . with its roller 
mills, sifters and purifiers in the nation’s 
flour mills . . . its blowers, compressors, 
pumps and motors in canneries, process- 
ing, packing and quick-freeze plants... 
its tractors and harvesters on American 
farms. 


In fact, it’s a rare industry indeed, 
that doesn’t employ A-C machinery to 
help turn out its wares. 


ALLIS-CHALMERS MANUFACTURING CO. 
1384 South 70th Street, Milwaukee 1, Wisconsin 


LIS-CHALMERS 


bese One of the Big 3 in Electric Power Equipment — 
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Biggest of All in Range of Industrial Products 











WORLD ECONOMY: 


BUSINESS 





Enterprise Struggles for Survival 


Today there is more reason than ever 
for the American businessman to keep a 
weather eye on foreign affairs. Since 
the end of the war some $22,000,000,- 
000 in grants and credits has been ex- 
tended to Europe. And a good portion 
of it has come out of the businessman's 
flesh in taxes. Furthermore, if Europe 
cannot stand alone, it promises to be- 
come a continuing lien on American re- 
sources, which, freely translated, means 
American business and taxpayers. 

The United States economy has also 
become conditioned to exporting goods 
at a rate of $12,000,000,000 a 
year. A sharp decline in that 
rate would force readjustments 
which might be felt by all busi- 
ness. 

Beyond that the United 
States is the last significant bul- 
wark of the form of economic 
organization known as private 
capitalism. And unless that 
method of doing business is 
more widely accepted through- 
out the world, American busi- 
nessmen may feel their living 
space uncomfortably shrinking. 

Last week, for businessmen 
with their eyes on the world 
sphere, there were important 
developments: 


1—Reynaud Plan 


Few Europeans care to think 
what their continent will do 
when American aid ends, sup- 
posedly in 1952. Last week 
one ‘did, and he spoke his 
piece with careful detail at a 
meeting of the United States 
Council of the International 
Chamber of Commerce in New York. 

For Paul Reynaud, answering grim 
economic questions with harsh truths 
seems to be a career. Along with men 
like Paul van Zeeland of Belgium and 
Friedrich Hayek of Austria, he belongs 
to the vanishing tribe of European free- 
enterprisers. Reynaud, twice France’s 
incorruptible Finance Minister and once 
its Premier, had long been Cassandra on 
a continent that blinks at unbalanced 
budgets and plans for utopia on credit. 

Back to Freedom: Reynaud’s cold- 
ly analytical voice reminded listeners 
that free exchange of goods and cur- 
rencies might accomplish what moun- 
tains of planning had failed to do: re- 
store trade between European nations. 
And Europe’s best chance of helping 
itself, Reynaud pointed out, would be to 
increase the exchange of goods and serv- 
ices between its own countries. 
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The doctrine the French statesman 
was preaching—free fluctuation of ex- 
change rates to facilitate and balance 
international trade—was once as uncon- 
tested as truth itself. But after a dozen 
years of increasing government planning, 


currency rigging, and trade controls, it 


had the ring of novelty. 

Reynaud’s fundamental idea was 
relatively simple. It was that European 
trade could not be rebuilt on the bilat- 
eral basis now being encouraged by the 
Economic Cooperation Administration. 
For trade to flow freely in Europe, one 





International 


Reynaud: America must invest abroad 


country would have to be free to buy 
from a second and sell to a third, rather 
than restrict itself to a two-way exchange 
of goods, And the best, and possibly the 
only, monetary basis for such trade was 
free exchange rates. 

Reynaud recommended that various 
European currencies be cut loose and 
allowed to find their own levels. Part of 
the ECA allocations, he suggested, might 
be used to help European nations set 
up the reserve funds necessary to back 
their new unpegged currencies. 

Investors Wanted: America would 
have to invest in Europe, he said, and 
not the “inadequate” $2,000,000,000 
annually suggested by the National As- 
sociation of Manufacturers. With a much 
smaller population, Britain invested 
abroad the equivalent of $3,000,000,000 
annually (measured by today’s purchas- 
ing power) during the four years pre- 


ceding the first world war. This sum 
equaled 50 per cent of all of Britain’s 
personal savings; the NAM’s suggested 
figure would amount to only 15 per cent 
of this country’s personal savings ($13,- 
000,000,000) last year. 

Reynaud pleaded: “I am _ confident 
that you who are today more powerful 
than a combination of the great countries 
of Europe before the war of 1914... 
will contribute tomorrow as they did 
then, but on a larger scale, to the world’s 
prosperity by private investments.” 

The transition from a debtor to a 
creditor nation imposed on America the 
obligation of commercial greatness,” said 
Reynaud. “You must facilitate the im- 
portation of European merchandise into 
the United States. It is necessary that 
you should welcome a deficit 
in your trade balance as .. . 
Great Britain and France [did] 
before the war. If you do not, 
when the Marshall plan comes 
to an end, you will see Euro- 
pean countries closing their 
doors to American goods and 
pursuing a policy of self-suff- 
ciency, turning their backs to 
the ideal of liberty and free 
enterprise.” 


2—Point Four Plan 


In his inaugural address, 
President Truman set an eye 
on distant horizons: a “bold 
new program,” for exporting 
American scientific and indus- 
trial know-how and capital to 
help the underdeveloped areas 
of the globe. 

At the time the proposal was 
nothing more than a nude idea 
—point four in the President’s 
program to combat world Com- 
munism. But the reaction from 
American businessmen and 
from the rest of the world was 
immediate and interested. As a result, a 
government committee headed by Wil- 
lard L. Thorp, Assistant Secretary of 
State for Economic Affairs, has been 
laboring for three and a half months to 
dress it in legislative form. They hope to 
have a specific program to submit to 
Congress by the end of May. 

It will consist of: (1) a program to 
give foreign areas technical assistance and 
(2) a program to encourage American 
businessmen to invest abroad. The sec- 
ond part is definite recognition that the 
job should be done by private investors 
rather than through a worldwide govern- 
ment spending program. 

Un-Innocents Abroad: Under the 
technical-assistance program, American 
experts would be sent abroad to lend aid 
in almost every imaginable field—agri- 
culture, forestry, fishing, water control, 
health, education, and all phases of min- 
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BUYERS' 


MARKET THREATEN TO UPSET YOU? 































Today you often hear phrases like 
these: “Our markets are soft... 
business is off ... people just aren’t 
buying like they used to.” 

Actually, it’s not that business 
waters are so rough. Purchasing 
power today is actually greater than 
just a year ago, but buyers are more 
selective. Now they must be wooed, 
sold on new purchases. 


That’s the way the wind is blow- 
ing these days, and the right tack is 



























USE "BOOK" TELEGRAMS FOR SMOOTH "SALE-ING" 


=> 





to go after the buyer. Time to sharpen 
selling techniques. 

No other sales tool helps cut 
through indifference, gets the de- 
sired action as quickly as a “‘book” 
of telegrams—an identical message 
sent out simultaneously to a list of 
customers or prospects. 

Manufacturer, wholesaler, re- 
tailer—why not take advantage of 
the promotional possibilities of this 
major business tool! 








“Book”’ telegrams can make 
you money many ways 


To announce discounts and new prices 
... to push gift merchandise for gradu- 
ations and Father’s Day . . . to promote 
warm-weather “specials’”” and combat 
summer sales slumps . . . to collect 
overdue accounts. Whenever you want 
to cover a lot of ground, in little time, 
turn to “‘book’”’ telegrams. Economical 
in effort, too—for all you do is supply 
one message and your list of addressees 
—Western Union does the rest. 

















| NOTHING ELSE GETS THROUGH, 














GETS ACTION...LIKE A... 


Ask a Western Union representative to call and 
explain—with actual case histories—how telegrams 
can help solve your sales promotional problems, 
assist in the daily conduct of your business. 
















WESTERN UNION 
TELEGRAM 
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How Servilinen 


Answers Linen 
Supply Problems 


For Any Type of 
=< Business or Profession o 
.--as told by actyal users 








$ —Says Manufacturer 
Yes, employees respond to the clean cotton 
towels, uniforms, smocks and coats provided by 
thoughtful employers. Check Servilinen your- 
self and see how inexpensively clean, sanitary 
linens can be rented on a day-to-day basis. 


—Says Office Manager 
Smart office managers know that clean towels 
are a must in any office. No investment in costly 
linens is necessary when you use Servilinen— 
you pay only for what you use. Call the Servilin- 
en supplier in your town and see how many 
services he can offer you. 


—Says Restaurant Owner 


You'll find it pays dividends to use crisp, clean 
linens. Customers and employees appreciate 
this extra service. Call your Servilinen sup- 

lier now and see how inexpensively fresh 
non items can be supplied you. 


* 
: This campaign is being sponsored in the in- @ 
@ terests of the linen supply industry by © 


@ Chicago, Ill. Div. of Opelika Textile Mills, © 
@ iInc., furnishers of washable service apparel @ 
4 and towels to the linen supply industry. e 














BUSINESS 





ing, manufacturing, transportation, mar- 
keting, and finance. Thorp’s committee 
proposes a maximum of $50,000,000 for 
this operation in the first year, in addi- 
tion to funds appropriated for the same 
purpose by the Smith-Mundt Act. 

The State Department would act as 
clearinghouse for requests for technical 
aid. It would give preference to projects 
which could be under way quickly and 
which promised the best boost in local 
living standards. In backward areas, 
health and education assistance would 
precede new industrial techniques. The 
department would also bring foreign 
specialists to this country for study. 

How to encourage American capital to 
go abroad is a more ticklish problem. The 
American investor wants some assurance 
he can get his profits out in dollar form 
instead of having them frozen in the local 
currency; and he is worried about the 
danger of riots, revolutions, and expro- 
priation of his property by unfriendly 
foreign governments. 

The thinking so far is along three lines: 
(1) negotiation of treaties with interested 
countries guaranteeing fair treatment to 
American capital, (2) government guar- 
antees to American businessmen against 
some of the risks involved, and (3) some 
tax inducement. After long discussion, 
Thorp’s group believes a guarantee of 
convertibility of profits into dollars and 
possibly a guarantee against foreign ex- 
propriation, are feasible. The only tax 
inducement the Treasury has so far been 



















































willing to accept is elimination of present 
inequities in taxing income from foreign 
investments; it has balked at any direct 
reduction of tax rates. 


Significance-—- 


The problem of increasing foreign in- 
vestments is terrifically complex; a work- 
able plan cannot be achieved overnight. 
The key to success lies in developing a 
program which appeals to American busi- 
nessmen and investors, and so far they 
have seldom been consulted. 

When the United States Council of the 
International Chamber of Commerce rec- 
ommended that President Truman ap- 
point a committee of government officials 
and business and financial leaders to 
study the problem, the council observed: 
“We do not believe truly productive 
measures can be brought into being, with 
businessmen working in one corner and 
government officials in another.” 

Businessmen have little confidence in 
bilateral treaties guaranteeing fair treat- 
ment of American investors. Such treaties 
depend entirely on the good will of the 
foreign government for enforcement. In 
addition, there are so many indirect ways 
of discrimination that they cannot possi- 
bly be tied down in a treaty. 

The important thing is what attitude 
the United States Government and inter- 
national monetary agencies would take 
toward the observance of such treaties in 
spirit as well as letter. In many under- 
developed areas there are governments 





Forecasting: Chester Conner of the B. F. Goodrich Co. shows 
K. R. Beardslee, vice president of the Carboloy Co., a new index 
based on new orders received by members of the American Supply 
& Machinery Manufacturers Association. The index has anticipated 
trends in the Federal Reserve Board index of industrial produc- 
tion by a full month. Beardslee is president of the association. 
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Moore Speedisets can reduce number of typing operations 50% or more. 


This magic dotted line rescues business dollars 


MOORE 


BUSINESS FORMS, INC. 


Office overhead too high? Too many 
dollars paid out for paper work? 
Moore’s dotted line magic enables typ- 
ists to complete almost twice as many 
statements, bills of lading, invoices — 
automatically! 

The dotted line holds together sets 
of Moore’s Speedisets and continuous 
forms: work flows in an endless chain 
through typewriter, biller, tabulator. 
Assembly line speed rescues up to 95% 
of time lost by old forms and methods! 


Continuous Register Forms and Registers 


Fanfold Billing 
Machine Forms 


For example: Moore designed a 12- 
part Speediset for a Chicago specialties 
manufacturer. It gives invoices, pack- 
ing lists, bills of lading, shipping labels 
in one typing operation — eliminates 
3 of 4 writings previously needed. 


Your business can protect profits, too. Just call 
your local Moore office —in over 200 cities, 
nearly everywhere. Or write any Moore fac- 
tory: Niagara Falls and Elmira, N. Y.; St. Paul, 
Minn.; Denton, Tex.; Los Angeles and Emery- 
ville, Calif.; Salem, Oregon. Also sales offices 
and factories across Canada. 


Continuous Interleaved 
Typewriter Forms 


Marginal Punched 


Business Machine Forms 


A national company offering a complete range of 
modern business forms * + * THE RIGHT 
BUSINESS FORM FOR EVERY FORM OF BUSINESS! 


Sales Books for 


Speedisets for Fast 
Every Business Operation 


Carbon Extraction 











Don’t blame us, Butch! Perhaps it was some ancient goatherd who 
accidentally boiled goat’s tallow with wood ashes. Some of the stuff 
probably got on his hands, and it sudsed when he tried to wash it off. 
He had an invention . . . crude soap! 

No, we didn’t invent soap. Don’t even make it. But we confess we 
help others to do so. DiAaMoND ALKALI supplies tons and tons of 
Caustic Soda and Soda Ash to make soap. Their job is to combine 
with molecules of fat and oil and form a new compound . . . soap. 

But that soap is still soft. One way to give soap hardness and body 
and make it last longer is to add another DiamMonp chemical, Silicate 
of Soda. It helps keep bars from melting in the soapdish. 

Seap is just one of many things made with DIAMOND ALKALI 
products. Rayon, paper, leather, plastics, aluminum, glass, steel . . . 
an almost endless list of things that are vital to your well-being 
- . . require chemicals we produce, Chemicals You Live By. 





WHO THE HECK INVENTED SOAP? 


yy ~ - s 
DIAMOND 


CHEMICALS in 


DIAMOND ALKALI COMPANY @ @ @ @ @ @ CLEVELAND 14, OHIO 





SODA ASH - CAUSTIC SODA - CHLORINE & DERIVATIVES - BICARBONATE OF SODA - SILICATES - CALCIUM COMPOUNDS - CHROME COMPOUNDS - ALKALI SPECIALTIES Ne 
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BUSINESS 


which appreciate the need for foreign 
investment and fully realize the condi- 
tions which must be set up to encourage 
it. But they are handicapped by a lack 
of popular understanding of the problem 
and by popular resentment against for- 
eign investors. Politically, these govern- 
ments find it hard to set up conditions 
attractive to foreign investment. Business- 
men want Washington and international 
monetary agencies to insist on such con- 
ditions if they are to share in the program. 
But Washington may feel that this is lean- 
ing too far toward dollar imperialism. 
For this reason, the government’s attitude 
must be clarified before much progress 
can be made. 

Businessmen feel, too, that the coun- 
tries involved should pay the cost of any 
guarantees against excessive risks. They 
fear that if the American Government 
assumes this burden or passes it along to 
businessmen in the form of insurance 
charges, it will release the foreign coun- 
tries from their rightful responsibility 
for seeing that favorable conditions are 
maintained. 

So far, there has been little emphasis 
on profit incentives such as substantial 
tax reductions on foreign earnings or 
fast write-offs for foreign plants. Though 
the government is proud of the accom- 
plishments of the profit system, it has also 
found it politically expedient to assail 
businessmen’s profits. Yet if interna- 
tional capitalism is to work, it will prob- 
ably require bigger profit incentives than 
domestic operations. 


AUTOS: 


Ultramatic Anniversary 


A half-century ago a Warren, Ohio, 
mechanic named James Ward Packard 
bought a horseless carriage. Disgusted 
when it broke down repeatedly, he com- 
plained to the manufacturer. The manu- 
facturer, so the story goes, told him: “If 
you are so smart, Mr. Packard, why don’t 
you make a car yourself?” 

Last week Packard’s company cele- 
brated 50 years of making cars. Of the 
40-odd firms in the automobile business 
when he built his first one, it was the 
only survivor as an independent car- 
maker. 

To mark the occasion, the company 
showed its 1949 models, parading 2,000 
gold-painted Golden Anniversary Pack- 
ards from its Utica, Mich., proving 
grounds. Apart from the expensive-look- 
ing sheen, they appeared little different 
from the 1948 Packards. But something 
new had been added. It was the Ultra- 
matic Drive, an automatic transmission 
modestly described as “the closest ap- 
proach to the engineering ideal of no 
transmission at all.” 

Packard spokesmen revealed that the 
Company had been working on the shift 
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Projector, screen, and slide changer, all in one! Enlarges your 
2 x 2-inch slides nearly five times, gives brilliant image 
even in fully lighted room. Takes 75 cardboard or 
30 glass slides. Lumenized lens; cooling system. $95, at your 
Kodak dealer’s... Eastman Kodak Company, Rochester 4, N. Y. 


(Price subject to change without notice) 


Sodalite (lb Uiun 


“KODAK" IS A TRADE-MARK 













A helpful and valuable 
guide for executives in- 
terested in physical fitness 
and personal appearance. 


Tells Frou... 
TO INCREASE CONFIDENCE AND POISE... 
TO ENHANCE YOUR PERSONAL APPEARANCE... 
wr TO BUILD YOUR BODY AS YOU SIT... 
Send For It Today. No Obligation 


* 
RELE vomonrs CHAIR COMPANY, INC. 


ELKHART, INDIANA...DEPT. 511 
FOR YOUR FREE COPY OF THIS DAILY REFERENCE GUIDE 
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Illinois Clothing Manufacturer 
Buys Room Air Conditioner 
— Chooses Frigidaire 


“I bought a Frigidaire Room Air Condi- 


tioner for my office because it was the most 
compact unit I could get that would do the 
job,” says S. S. Rosenberg, secretary- 
treasurer of Items, Inc., makers of Princess 
Peggy dresses, Belleville, Ill. “My new 
Frigidaire Conditioner isn’t as large as the 
other unit I had, but it always gives me 
plenty of conditioned air —and So other 
one didn’t. 

“Our local Frigidaire dealer, Home 
Service Appliance Co., Inc., has given the 
very finest service.” 
To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer. Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 


Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE — over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 


‘You can get 


QUICK RELIEF 
m for tired eyes 


» MAKE THIS SIMPLE TEST TODAY 


Room Air Conditioner 





Put two drops of Murine in 


each eye. Then feel your | 


eyes relax. Feel that 
refreshing, sooth- 
ing sensation 
that comes 
in sec- 
onds. 
WHAT 
1S MURINE? 
Murine is a scl- 
entific blend of 
seven important ingre- 
dients ...s0 safe...s0 
gentle ...so soothing ...so 
quick, It relieves the discomfort 
of eyes that are tired from over- 
work, exposure to sun, wind, dust or 
smoke. Try Murine today. 


MURINE 


FOR YOUR EYES 
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Fifty years between Packards: The first and the latest 


for three years, holding it back and per- 
fecting it while the sellers’ market lasted. 
It will be available at first only on Pack- 
ard’s carriage-trade Custom Eight for an 
extra $225. Later, as production is 
stepped up, it will be optional on other 
models. 

The Ultramatic, according to Packard, 
embodies both the velvety pickup of 
Buick’s Dynaflow and the power effi- 
ciency of the direct drive. When the 
Ultramatic-equipped car is starting up, 
it uses an oil-filled torque converter simi- 
lar to the Dynaflow’s to transmit the en- 
gine power to the wheels without gears. 
The extra gimmick is this: At any speed 
from 15 miles an hour up, the driver can 
switch to direct drive (linking the engine 
directly with the rear wheels) by easing 
up momentarily on the accelerator. If he 
has not done this by the time he is going 
55 miles an hour, the shift is made auto- 
matically. 

In bringing out its new models, Pack- 
ard became the seventh major car com- 
pany to slash its prices. The cuts ranged 
from $108 on the standard 8-cylinder 
club sedan, to $246 on the Super Eight 
touring sedan. 


NOTES: 


Trends and Changes 


Prices: Montgomery Ward, Chicago 
mail-order house, featured more price 
cuts in its summer sales catalogue than 
in any since before the war. Some were 
as high as 40 per cent. The largest re- 
ductions were on textiles, although bi- 
cycles were offered at $38.88, the lowest 
price in eight years. 

Output Drop: The Federal Reserve 
Board said its index of industrial pro- 
duction, after declining for three 
months, dropped another five points, to 
184, in March. This was the lowest level 


since August 1947. The board said it 
expected a further drop in output during 
April. 

Air Freight: The Civil Aeronautics 
Board gave four air-freight lines per- 
mission to provide regular service in di- 
rect competition with the standard air- 
lines. The warborn Slick Airways and 
Flying Tiger Lines, after a three-year 
fight, can now operate scheduled trans- 
continental service. But unlike the pas- 
senger lines, they won’t get government 
subsidies. 

Report on Wax: To reach stockholders 
who throw annual reports in the waste- 
basket, the Kansas City Fire & Marine 
Insurance Co. summarized the highlights 
on a phonograph record and mailed 
copies to its stockholders. 

Profits: General Motors told its 435,000 

stockholders it had chalked up new rec- 
ords for both sales and profits during 
the January-March quarter. Sales rose, 
1 per cent over the record fourth quarter 
of 1948, to $1,282,000,000. Profits 
jumped 13 per cent over 1948’s record 
third quarter, to $136,763,000. 
P U.S. Steel Chairman Irving S. Olds 
reported the company made a profit of 
$49,928,000 during the first three 
months of 1949, the largest for any 
three-month period since 1929. He also 
told common stockholders that their 
next quarterly dividend ($1.25 since 
December 1947) would be raised to 
$1.50. 

Reserves: To fight a recession, the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board lowered the required 
reserve against demand deposits from 
26 to 24 per cent for New York and 
Chicago banks, and reduced it 1 per 
cent for other banks. The price of gov- 
ernment bonds, which will attract. some 
of these freed funds, started upward. 

Hello: The Bell Telephone System 
started distributing pamphlets and blot- 
ters to persuade its customers to amswer 
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the phone with “Mr. Smith” instead of 
the 6%-second time waster “Hello.” 
AT&T, however, admits that “Hello” is 
preferable to the British “Are you there?” 

Aviation: The Budget Bureau esti- 
mated that the government will have 
spent $300,000,000 this fiscal year to 
June 30 to aid civil aviation, including 
about $120,000,000 in airmail payments 
and the rest in free weather, navigation, 
and airport facilities. Assistant Director 
J. Weldon Jones told Congress that the 
expense, although it helped the military, 
was “disproportionate to the public bene- 
fits received,” and that a system of 
charges should be set up within five 
years. 


AVIATION: 


Curtiss- Wright Shake-up 


Last week the Curtiss-Wright Corp. 
neared the end of a managerial overturn 
such as seldom shakes big American cor- 
porations. Board Chairman Guy Vaughan 
retired and President William C. Jordan 
resigned. An investment banker and re- 
organization expert, Paul V. Shields, 
moved up to chairman of the board and 
chief executive officer to superintend a 
complete overhaul of the management. 

The changes, while superficially peace- 
ful, had actually been set in motion a 
year ago by T. Roland Berner, a young 
and relatively unknown New York lawyer. 
Berner felt that Curtiss-Wright, a small 
outfit prior to the war, had outgrown the 
abilities of its management. He wrote to 
Vaughan suggesting that (1) the com- 
pany distribute some of its hoarded back- 
log-of $75,000,000 in cash and govern- 
ment securities to stockholders, (2) the 
management be revitalized, and (3) 
stockholders be given more representa- 
tion on the board. 

When Vaughan consigned Berner’s 
note to the wastebasket, the lawyer 
launched a proxy fight. Eventually he 
collected enough proxies to upset the 


Shields will write a new slate 
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management. Only a technical error pre- 
vented him from taking over the com- 
pany and throwing out the officers at the 
April 1948 annual meeting. 

The hand was writing on the wall. In 
addition, Vaughan was having difficulty 
with the Air Force, and in the aircraft 
industry the Air Force is the prime source 
of business, Last fall Vaughan promoted 
himself to chairman of the board, moved 
Jordan up to president, and called in 
Shields as head of the executive commit- 
tee to see if he could straighten out the 
situation. 

In February the straightening began. 
Two old-time Curtiss vice presidents re- 
tired and three new faces, including 
Berner’s, were added to the board. Last 
week, with Vaughan’s retirement and 
Jordan’s resignation, the official slate had 
been wiped fairly clean, and the board 
of directors had designated Shields to 


write the new one. 


RETAILING: 
Battle of State Street 


One day last week a two-page ad in 
The Chicago Tribune announced: “Man- 
del Brothers’ Gigantic Méillion-Dollar 
Night Warehouse Sale! This Is It! Great- 
est Sale in Chicago’s History!” 

That night a block-long line of custo- 
mers waited to get into Mandel’s ware- 
house, three-quarters of a mile from its 
State Street store. During the evening 
15,000 bargain hunters herded into 
freight elevators, walked the bare con- 
crete floors, and breathed the warehouse 
smell of mothballs and unpainted wood. 
They found oak portable bars reduced 
from $74.50 to $29.75, silk panties 
dropped from $10.95 to $1.50, and Cape- 
hart combinations marked down from 
$1,565 to $800. Floor samples of ap- 
pliances were 30 .to 40 per cent off. 

The sale would last for four evenings. 
In that time Mandel’s hoped to move 
$1,135,000 worth of goods for $478,000. 

Mandel’s sale was only one of several 
in Chicago, where retailers have dis- 
covered a 1949 axiom: Customers gen- 
erally are so convinced lower prices are 
coming that it takes special promotion to 
make them buy. 

Farther south on State Street, Gold- 
blatt’s shipped 74 of its buyers to New 
York on a gigantic bargain hunt. They 
were ordered to buy $6,000,000 worth of 
goods at bottom prices. Goldblatt’s 
bought space to advertise purported bul- 
letins from buyers to the home store: 
“Astounding Buys . . . We Will Mark at 
Prices to Set All Chicagoland on Its Ear.” 

This deluge of markdowns will hit 
Chicago later this month. Meanwhile, this 
week Goldblatt’s is holding its fourth big 
sale since the first of the year, a dollar 
sale for Mother’s Day. The company is 
convinced that these sales are the answer 
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For Summer Safety, 


DOUBLE ACTION 


PEIN INO) 


MOTOR OIL 


FLOWS FAST 
STAYS TOUGH ! 


Safe warm-weather driving 
calls for instant, lasting lv- 
brication... Get them both 
with double-action Pennzoil. 
Change for summer now! 


At this sign of better dealers, coast to coast 
*Registered Trade Mark Member Penn Grade Crode Oil Ass'n Permit No 2 


Tough-film PENNZOIL’* gives all engines 


an extra margin of safety 








The holiday you've Waited FOP... | ccicme insta 1is one ofthe few 


stores whose Easter business was sub- 
7 stantially bigger than last year; in the 
four weeks ended April 9, its sales were 
8 per cent higher than a year ago. 
Louis Goldblatt said: “Business is good 
when you offer bargains.” 


PRODUCTS: 


What’s New 


No Tangles: Progressive Enterprises of 
Los Angeles is promoting a plastic knit- 
ting box for Argyle and Fair Isle knitters. 
The different colored yarns are enclosed 
in their own compartments and fed 
through openings. The box also provides 
space for the knitting itself. 

Golfer’s Gadget: The Birdie-Brush 
Manufacturing Co. of Toledo, Ohio, has 
ee introduced a golfer’s aid in the shape of 

cnet acacia catia a colored plastic golf ball containing a 


a glorious 
luxury cruise to 


the wonders of 


Treat yourself to zestful travel 
experiences . . . to shore excursions to the 
excitingly beautiful cities of South 
America . . . to the superb shipboard 
comforts and gala cruise activities that 
await you on the 33,000-ton luxury liners 
of Moore-McCormack Lines’ Good : 
Neighbor Fleet. Whatever the season After the divot 
ihe Toute Adtantie te Cognene. nylon-bristled brush in one half and a 
Styled in the brilliant modern manner, metal spike in the other, The brush ™ 
delighting you with superb American handy for ee dust from — 
cuisine... flattering you with perfect clubs, and shoes; the spike scrapes muc 
service ... these ships offer every feature from shoe cleats and clubs. 
the most demanding traveler could ask for. Clean Clothesline: G. C. Products Co. 
Complete entertainment and activities - Newark, N. J, is marketing a clothes- 
programs combine with lazy hours to at cleaner. As the rope pays out from 
make this the cruise of a lifetime. a reel, it passes through 6 inches of 
knitted cotton cloth which wipes it off. 
For Information Consult our Authorized Travel Agents or Robot Toaster: The Sunbeam Corp. of 
Chicago is introducing an automatic 
® f? toaster which does everything but put in 
| MO ORE-Mec C ORMACK the bread. It lowers the slice, automatical- 
7 : ly adjusts itself for moist, dry, thick, or 
MbiES thin bread, and shuts off and raises the 





ied, _ § Broadway New York 4 toast when done. 


Offices in: Lighter Plaster: The Great Lakes Car- 
, . . Cc 

TT lies ee bon Corp. of New York has announced a 
PHILADELPHIA * PITTSBURGH + SEATTLE lightweight insulating material made of 
PORTLAND, ORE. ° SAN FRANCISCO Y ; 
ceieeenien 4 ax volcanic glass to replace the sand in 

plaster, One-tenth the weight of sand, it 
can eliminate thousands of tons of dead 


weight in skyscraper construction. 
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BUSINESS TIDES 





E are now being told that our 
prosperity has been kept going in 
the last few years by our huge govern- 
ment spending, particularly on arma- 
ments and foreign aid. Any decline in 
this spending, we are now warned, 
would bring a recession, We are told, 
in fact, that if further signs of recession 
develop the Government ,. 
must spend still more to 
keep the boom whipped up. 
This doctrine is complete- 
ly false. Assuming a_bal- 
anced budget, an increase 
in government spending 
does not on net balance 
stimulate business activity at 
all. For every dollar that the 
government spends, the tax- 
payers have been deprived 
of a dollar to spend, All that a heavy 
government spending program can do 
is to divert spending from one channel 
into another, If we give Europeans 
more money to buy American goods, 
we have just that much less money left 
to buy our own goods, If we spend 
more for armament, we have just that 
much less left for television sets, re- 
frigerators, or food, Even the Nazis 
knew they were choosing between 
guns and butter, 





HUGE government spending pro- 
gram with a balanced budget not 
only fails to stimulate economic activi- 
ty but greatly reduces economic wel- 
fare. A $15,300,000,000 armament 
program, regardless of its military 
justification, leaves us just that much 
less resources to build new housing or 
to increase or improve our tools of pro- 
duction for civilian goods, Whether or 
not our new $5,000,000,000 ERP 
donation is now needed in Europe, it 
must obviously force us either to re- 
duce our own consumption or to retard 
our own capital development by that 
amount, We cannot give our cake 
away and eat it too. 
The more sophisticated advocates of 
a “compensated economy” recognize 
that huge government expenditures do 
not in themselves create prosperity. 
They put their emphasis on the amount 
of monetary purchasing power that 
government spending adds. This, they 
point out, is determined by the excess 
of government expenditures over ‘tax 
collections, Put more bluntly, the pros- 
perity would be brought about by gov- 


Salvation Through Squandering? 


by: HENRY HAZLITT 








ernment deficits. It is not the total size 
of the government expenditures but 
the size of the deficits that “adds to 
purchasing power.” 

But when the compensated-econ- 
omy doctrine is clearly stated in this 
form it has implications that its pro- 
ponents have never clearly recognized, 
on Lhe official estimate of gov- 
ernment receipts for the 
1950 fiscal year is $41,000,- 
000,000, Suppose it were 
decided that what was nec- 
essary to keep the boom 
whirling was a deficit of 
$5,000,000,000, This could, 
of course, be achieved by 
spending $46,000,000,000 
(Mr. Truman has already 
put forward more than 
enough schemes to do that easily). 
But the inflationary deficit could be 
achieved just as well by holding ex- 
penditures to $41,000,000,000 and re- 
ducing taxes to $36,000,000,000, Or 
even by reducing expenditures to 
$36,000,000,000 and reducing taxes 
to $31,000,000,000. We could cut 
expenditures indefinitely, in other 
words, and still get our added infla- 
tion, provided only that we cut taxes 
still more, 

Moreover, taxes could be either re- 
duced or restored quicker than ex- 
penditures could be increased or 
halted, Increased expenditures create 
determined vested interests and tend 
to become permanent. Higher taxes to 
support higher spending destroy incen- 
tives and production, Lower taxes in- 
crease incentives and production, In 
short, if we wish to embark upon 
deficit financing again to keep our in- 
flationary boom going, doing it through 
tax reductions is more flexible, more 
effective, and less dangerous than do- 
ing it through higher government 
spending. 





uT all this merely emphasizes the 

bankruptcy of the whole com- 
pensated-economy doctrine, Increased 
government expenditures balanced by 
increased taxes do not keep a boom 
going at all. Only deficits, financed by 
the creation of more money and bank 
credit, could do that, But this would 
mean merely a resumption of mone- 
tary inflation. It could prolong the 
boom only at the eventual cost of a 
bigger bust. 
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USHIONED comfort is built 

right into ROYALCHROME’S 
trim, flowing lines . . . and 
great strength into its functional 
beauty. Time hardly touches 
your ROYALCHROME Office or re- 
ception room installation. 
Available in a complete 
“‘package”’ from a convenient 
single source. Write for Royal’s 
“Guide to Interior Design.” 


Royal Metal Mfg. Co. 


183 N. MICHIGAN AVE., CHICAGO 1, 
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ALL IN A SINGLE VOLUME! 


VOY regis 


+ « Of the World’s 
Famous Men and 
Women... from 
the Beginning of 
History to Our 
Own Times, and 
from Every Field 
of Human Activity! 


EBSTER’S BIO- 

GRAPHICAL DIC- 
TIONARY contains 
more than 40,000 ready- 
reference biographies, 
with pronunciation of 
names and all essential 
facts. Includes scientists, 
statesmen, rulers, sports 
stars, explorers, writers, 
painters, actors, radio 
personalities, eminent fig- 
ures from every other 
field. Prepared by the fa- 
mous Merriam-Webster 
editorial staff. A fascinat- 
ing and valuable source 
of information for writ- 
ers, speakers, and read- 
ers. 1,730 pages, thumb 
index. $7.50. At your 
bookdealer’s or from the 
publishers. 


Prepared by 
the famous 
editorial staff 
of Webster's 
New Interna- 
tional Dic- 
tionary, Sec- 
ond Edition. 


* 
G. & C. MERRIAM 
co 


203 Federal St., 
Springfield 2, Mass. 





Buy Give-a-Book Certificates at Your Bookseller 
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Acid indigestion at bed- 
time may rob you of 
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Howe and Miss Casey get Christopher checks from Father Keller 


Prizes for Principles 


Last year George Locke Howe lay in a 
hospital bed in Washington, D. C. After 
a bad automobile accident, his broken leg 
was in traction, his fractured jaw wired 
shut. One day his sister in Massachusetts 
sent him a folder from The Christophers 
about a book- and play-writing contest. 

In the pamphlet Howe read that The 
Christophers is “a nonprofit movement 
which endeavors to bring Christian prin- 
ciples back into public life.” Founded in 
1945 by Maryknoll Father James G. Kel- 
ler, the organization, with no meetings, 
officers, or dues, asks all Christians to 
fight evil with good. 

Father Keller, who sends monthly bul- 
letins to more than 110,000 people, want- 
ed to extend his idea into the writing field. 
In the spring of 1947 he announced a 


hand on the dining-room table while 
keeping an eye on her small son Peter, A 
Hollywood writer, Charles O’Neal, won 
the $5,000 third prize. 

In the play category—which drew 648 
scripts—Miss Rosemary Casey, a Red 
Cross worker from Pittsburgh, won the 
$5,000 first prize with “Mother Hilde- 
brand,” the story of a girls’ college. The 
No. 2 spot ($3,000) went to another 
Hollywood author, John League Oberg, 
for a play on lynching called “The Night 
and the Star.” Dominican Father Urban 
Nagle, head of the Blackfriars Guild of 
New York, ran third. 

Already in the midst of planning next 
year’s contest, Father Keller and The 
Christophers felt that the present com- 
petition was a success—even for the non- 
winners. A drama teacher at Catholic 
University in Washington, Leo Brady, 
sent in a book called “Edge of Doom” 


hours of sleep. Don’t let 
it! Take Tums! No mix- 
ing or stirring — slip 
Tums in your mouth just 
like candy mints. Almost 
instantly, Tums relieve 
heartburn and gas — let 
you get to sleep faster, 
sleep better. No baking 
soda in Tums. No danger 
of overalkalizing — no 
acid rebound. Get Tums 
and get your sleep! 


play and book contest for manuscripts 
which would be “good, entertaining, and 
based on Christian values.” 

George Howe decided to enter the 
1948 contest. So he had a microphone 
hung from the trapeze over his bed and 
began mumbling a novel through his 
wired jaw. When he got out of the hospi- 
tal five months later, he had his Nazi spy 
story typed and sent “Call It Treason” 


which took no honors. But Dutton agreed 
to publish it, and Samuel Goldwyn paid 
$150,000 for the film rights. 


In Liebman’s Footsteps 


When Joshua Loth Liebman died at 
41 last June, many Christians joined Re- 
form Jewry in lamenting his passing. By 
his book “Peace of Mind”—still on the 


To feel better 


try one or two TUMS 
after breakfast. 
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off to The Christophers. 

The Winner: Last week the group 
of “Christ-bearers” announced its awards 
—of money contributed by members of all 
faiths, Out of the 1,784 book manuscripts 
submitted, the novel by Howe—a Protes- 
tant—won the first prize of $15,000, It 
will be published by Viking this fall. Sec- 
ond prize of $10,000 went to Mrs. Marie 
Louisell Nowinson of Chicago for her 
story of a lawyer's family called “The 
Martels.” She wrote her novel in long- 


best-seller lists after three years—Rabbi 
Liebman had captured a huge following 
with his reconciliation of religion and 
psychiatry. Among those who missed 
him most were the members of Temple 
Israel in Boston, where in ten years he 
had pyramided templegoers from 550 
to 1,400 families. 

Since June, the trustees of Temple 
Israel have been seeking a suitable suc- 
cessor to Dr. Liebman. Last week they 
announced their choice: Rabbi Abraham 
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It's eaS CeCe er CR CR TC y:) 


in the Chicago Area... 


. 2) 


« - » because of the tremendous 
variety of educational offerings, at every 
level from pre-kindergarten to post-grad- 
uate . . . internationally famous colleges 
and universities, professional and technical 
schools, evening schools . . . outstanding 
specialty schools in such fields as music, 
the arts, languages and theology. 

This wealth of educational facilities in- 
cludes top-notch institutions, with tuition 
rates uniformly moderate. Transportation 
facilities within the area are varied and ex- 
cellent. Chicago and Northern Illinois, at 
the hub of the nation’s transportation sys- 
tem, is easy to reach from any section of 
the country. 

Supplementing the educational oppor- 
tunities of the area are many cultural ad- 

One of a series of advertisements concern- vantages—world-famous libraries, the- 
ing subjects of vital interest to industry and eer roner By paacecenn ti pod ag on 
emt Page so hoe in : area a healthy place to live. As a great edu- 
ents onat ebuild Gdiie, ante cational and industrial center—as a good 

, place to live and a good place to make a 
: living—the area offers much‘ to industries 


looking to the future. 
TERRITORIAL INFORMATION DEPARTMENT 


Marquette Bldg. —140 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago 3, Illinois—Phone RAndolph 6-1617 


COMMONWEALTH EDISON COMPANY «+ PUBLIC SERVICE COMPANY OF NORTHERN ILLINOIS 
WESTERN UNITED GAS AND ELECTRIC COMPANY « ILLINOIS NORTHERN UTILITIES COMPANY 


Believing in the advantages of Chicago and Northern Illinois, these companies have been and are concentrating 
solely on the advancement of the territory they serve—cooperating with Illinois agencies having similar objectives, 
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TRADE MARK REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


INCREASE 
PROFIT . 
THESE oy WAYS 
WITH 

DITTO... 









Rewriting and 
Retyping 


2 Speed 
Operations 


3 Cut Out 
Human Error 





Ditto eliminates 90% of all rewriting 
in office and factory routines 


Have you thought that rewriting and retyping 
are normal in your routines? Do you rewrite 
in _ order - billing, —— urchasing 
and production procedures and in office 
duplicating? If you do, YOU’VE BEEN 
PAYING A STARTLING SUM FOR NOTH- 
ING—and avery big saving is available to you. 

All such rewriting and retyping are total 
waste in three ways: 1) in wasted time; 2) in 
slowed operations; 3) in human error. Yet 
without disturbing your routines Ditto One- 
Writing Forms eliminate all three wastes. 
You speed routines. You cut out error. You 
save clerical payroll, releasing workers for 
productive effort—for Ditto does the dupli- 
cating mechanically and instantaneously 
where your workers now duplicate their 
labors by hand. 

Start saving today! Mail the coupon now! Get the 
free Ditto One-Writing Forms which will show 
you how to obtain really substantial savings. 

DITTO, INC., 612 S. Oakley Bivd., Chicago 12, Illinois 
In Canada: Ditto of Canada, Ltd., Toronto, Ontario 


DITTO, Inc., 612 S. Oakley Blvd. 
Chicago 12, IIL. 


Gentlemen: Without obligation please send 


i 

1 

1 

1! me Free Ditto One-Writing Forms on the 
1! operations I have checked: 

: 0 Production 0 Purchasing 0 Order-billing 
l Payroll. Ditto services in 0 School; 
1 © General Office; 0 Organization work. 
; My Namte.ccccocccccccecccccecccccccccccece 
! Company a 

SE rseesecersscurarenensey nwRY eeeee 
§ Address. cececececcceccecesser Citas vecees ° 
' City. +++ mayo peedeereseee State eeeeeeeee . 
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J. Klausner, 34 this week, provost of 
Hebrew Union College-Jewish Institute 
of Religion in Cincinnati and New York. 

Pastor te DP’s: Memphis-born, Dr. 
Klausner is the son of a dry-goods mer- 
chant and his wife, natives of Czecho- 
slovakia and Poland respectively. The 
future rabbi studied at public schools 
in Denver and took a B.A. and M.A. at 
the University of Denver before entering 
H.U.C. in 1938. 

After rabbinical graduation in 1942, 
Rabbi Klausner served at Temple 
Mishkan Israel in New Haven and the 
following year joined the Army as a 
chaplain. He became attached to the 
116th Evacuation Hospital Unit which 
was first on the scene at the liberation 
of Dachau concentration camp. Rabbi 
Klausner plunged into helping his 
wretched fellow Jews. He compiled .a 
list of survivors in Germany and Austria, 
and through it hundreds of families were 
reunited. 

Dr. Klausner feels that the Jewish 
state was a necessity, and Israel must now 
prove itself as a democracy. In this 
country, he thinks that Jews must make 
their contribution to the common cultural 
pattern and not try to carry on a separate 
Jewish culture. Of taking over Dr. Lieb- 
man’s pulpit, Rabbi Klausner says it is 
“a tremendous challenge.” But, he feels, 
“I must follow the pattern that is mine— 
the sociological approach. Dr. Liebman 
was interested in religion and psychiatry. 
I want to interpret Jewish life in the 
American scene.” 


Newsweek—Ed Wergeles 
Dr. Klausner: Jews cannot be aloof 
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1 the Yes, you'll find it easier to really do a job when you travel this 


restful, time-saving way. Here's how it's done: Go by train, 
plane or bus, then rent a car from Hertz when you get to your 
destination. It's really simple—call your local Hertz station 
before you leave home and they will reserve a car for you in 
any of more than 400 cities in the United States, Hawaii, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico or Canada. Or if you prefer, rent a car from 
Hertz and drive to your destination city. Your local Hertz sta- 
tion is listed under “H”—"Hertz Driv-Ur-Self” in your tele- 
phone directory. If you're planning a vacation, remember 
that Hértz service is available in most principal resort areas. 
For free directory of all Hertz stations and complete infor- 
mation write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 659. 218 
South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Chet thers adéandages youll enpoy 


Driv-Ur-Self service—reliable, uniform, courteous—at home or in 
more than 400 cities throughout the United States, Hawaii, Cuba, 
Puerto Rico, Canada. Hertz is the only nation-wide and interna- 
tional system—largest in the world—over 25 years’ experience. 
PRIVATE CAR PLEASURE... You drive a new Chevrolet or 
other fine car in splendid condition, properly insured, and as 
private as your own. Fleets have been increased over 50 per cent. 
EASY AS A.B. C.... (A) Go to a Hertz station. (B) Show your 
driver's license and identify yourself. (C) Step into the car and gol 
RESERVATIONS... You can reserve a car for use at home, or if 
traveling, before you leave home at your local Hertz station or 
railroad or air line ticket counters and at travel agencies. It will 
be ready for you on arrival. 


HERTZ NATIONAL COURTESY CARDS... As a responsible 
Hertz patron you are entitled to the famous Hertz National 
Courtesy Card. Your Courtesy Card identifies you and is recog- 
nized by all Hertz stations everywhere. 
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a) DrectrSet WHEREVER YOU ARE... You can enjoy Hertz. 


RENT A NEW CAR FROM 


HERTZ 


and Drive it yourself 


a REASONAMLE RATES... Rates are reasonable, and several can 

drive for as little as one. And you can rent a new car from Hertz 
for an hour, day ora week, or for as long as you like. (See ex- 
ample below). ; 


A TYPICAL RATE EXAMPLE... In Reading, Pa., 235 N. Fourth 
St., a car taken out at 8:00 A.M.—driven 40 miles, returned 
before 6:00 P.M.—costs $7.80 including gasoline, oil and insur- 
ance, regardless of how many ride. Add’‘l. mileage, 7c per mile. 


TRUCKS... Hertz is also the world’s largest truck leasing and rental 
organization. Trucks are available at most Hertz stations for occasional 
rentals or on long-term lease. Call your local Hertz station for full 
information and complete details. 


“6 You iw mone ™™ 


NOTE: To serve more cities and towns, licenses are being granted fo 
responsible local interests to operate as part of the Hertz system. For 
complete information write Hertz Driv-Ur-Self System, Inc., Dept. 
659, 218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago 4, Illinois. 


Gow can Rend a new Caw from HERTE ab-caty ab (A) ‘8 Cy, 








harman 
in a 
bottle 
has 

8 kinds 


reatly 
for you: 


MANHATTAN 
65 proof 


DRY MARTINI 
65 proof 


GIBSON 
(very dry 
Martini) 
75 proof 


SIDE CAR 
60 proof 


DAIQUIRI 
60 proof 


OLD 
FASHIONED 


Serve ssi sle 
70 proof ~°TY® professional cocktails 


— made of the finest liquors 

by cocktail specialists. No 

fuss, no waste. Just stir with 

ice and serve. 

G. F. Heublein & Bro., Inc. 
Hartford, Conn. 


WHISKEY 
SOUR 
60 proof 


STINGER 
65 proof 


HEUBLEINS 
COCKTAILS 








BASEBALL: 


Cheers for the Villain 


The incident lasted only a few sec- 
onds, but it promptly got top billing on 
New York City’s front pages and was a 
bulletin topic on the radio for 48 hours. 
Most of the people who had been there 
didn’t see whatever happened, but one 
newspaper enterprisingly rushed out with 


SPORTS 





a few hours I'll be suspended.” He was. 

In one sense, it was the nicest thing 
Chandler had ever done for him. Sports- 
writers who had long hated Durocher 
immediately gave him a formal vote of 
confidence; they didn’t want to see any 
man railroaded just because of his past 
record. Giant players, some of whom had 
groaned when Durocher was appointed 
their manager last year, got up a petition 
supporting him. When he returned to 
New York from Boston after learning of 


N. Y. Daily Mirror Acme 
A confused moment put Durocher and Boysen on the front pages 


a two-column questionnaire inviting any- 
one to say what he thought should be 
done about it. 

A member of the New York Giants, 
weaving through the departing crowd on 
his way to the centerfield clubhouse after 
a game at the Polo Grounds on April 28, 
had scuffled with a fan. Two things 
made it important. The Giant was Man- 
ager Leo Durocher, a man who had been 
told that his next jam would be his last 
in baseball. The fan was 22-year-old 
Fred Boysen, an unemployed war vet- 
eran from Brooklyn, who had spent the 
afternoon heckling Durocher from a 
good seat near the Giants’ dugout. 

Durocher later explained that he mere- 
ly thought somebody was grabbing at his 
cap, as souvenir seekers often do, and 
pushed him off. Boysen charged that 
Durocher attacked him from_ behind, 
knocked him down, and kicked him. Eye- 
witnesses supported both versions and 
threw in a few of their own. 

Helpful persons called a cab for Boy- 
sen, obtained a hospital room where he 
could be photographed and interviewed, 
and even hired a lawyer for him, but the 
doctors’ examination failed to find any 
trace of physical violence. Durocher de- 
cided it was all a frame-up; there were 
people who hated him enough to rig up 
that last jam on him. He was even surer 
that he knew what his chief critic, Base- 
ball Commissioner Happy Chandler, 
would do about it: “Watch and see—in 


his suspension, he was cheered at the 
airport. 

When he left this week to face Judge 
Chandler in a hearing at Cincinnati, the 
villain of many a baseball piece found 
himself practically the outraged hero of 
this one. 


OLYMPICS: 
Not Sold American 


At the exclusive Excelsior Hotel in 
Rome last week, a number of Americans 
talked themselves red in the face. Lobby- 
ists from six American cities, including 3 
six-man Detroit task force armed with a 
United States Senate resolution, meant 
to land the 1956 Olympic summer games 
for this country. Some of the opposition 
looked numerically pitiable: Argentina 
sent only one man to Speak up for Buenos 
Aires. 

Other representatives tried to sell three 
well-heeled American resorts as a site for 
the 1956 winter games. And influential 
Avery Brundage, chairman of the United 
States Olympic Committee and vice presi- 
dent of the International-Olympic Com- 
mittee, argued earnestly for the necessity 
of reducing the clumsy number of events 
for the 1952. show at Helsinki. 

But when the talk came to a vote, 
American faces merely got redder: 

P Instead of cutting out a few events, 
the IOC added two (curling and “orien- 
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tation,” a map-and-compass skiing test). 
> On the very first ballot, the 1956 winter 
games were awarded to an Italian resort, 
Cortina d’Ampezzo, which received 31 
votes to runner-up Montreal’s seven. 

>In four ballots on the 1956 summer 
games, American bidders never had a 
chance. For the first time in history, the 
committee awarded an Olympiad to a 
Southern Hemisphere city: Melbourne, 
Australia, which nosed out Buenos Aires. 


TENNIS: 


Captain Man 


Last year snowy-haired, rough-cut Al- 
rick Man watched a dozen tennis tourna- 
ments, saw Ted Schroeder get licked in 
three of them, and cheerfully gave the 
fellow a singles job in this country’s de- 
fense of the Davis Cup. Schroeder vindi- 
cated this judgment with two efficient 
victories in as many tries, but not before 
Captain Man had taken a critical dress- 
ing-down in the newspapers. 

Last week Man was appointed non- 
playing captain of the American team for 
the third straight year, and he could 
think of several reasons why the spot 
might get even hotter this time. The chal- 
lenge round of the international competi- 
tion figured to be tighter than at any time 
since the United States regained the cup 
in 1946, and well did Man know it. “The 
addition of Eric Sturgess [finalist in the 
1948 American singles championships] 
will improve South Africa’s team,” he 
foresaw. “Young [21] Frank Sedgman 
will make Australia much tougher; he 
won the Wimbledon doubles with Jack 
Bromwich last year and has licked both 
Bromwich and Billy Sidwell since Don 
Budge coached his backhand for him.” 

No matter which men were picked for 
the defense, they weren’t likely to satisfy 
everyone: “New stars are moving in— 
but a year ago we swept the challenge 
round against Australia with four vet- 
erans [Schroeder, Frank Parker, Gard- 
nar Mulloy, Billy Talbert].” 

Fun’s Fun: Whatever happened, 
however, the only possible assumption 
was that 56-year-old Captain Man would 
enjoy every minute of it. A former Yale 
tennis captain (class of ’13) and intercol- 
legiate finalist, he has a New York real- 
estate office but spends about three- 
fourths of his time on tennis matters. His 
optimistic energy is applied to simultane- 
ous service on twelve national commit- 
tees, and 30 to 50 of the letters that go 
out of his office each week are addressed 
to tennis officials and players. 

His secretary has seen him at the same 
time “dictating a letter, writing checks, 
and getting a phone number from the 
Operator. When he leaves the office, I 
sometimes have to follow him for a block 
to get the tail-end of his instructions.” 

Whenever a tournament is within com- 
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om production department 
will appreciate the time and 
money-saving advantages of the 
precision manufacturing, sound 
engineering and uniform mate- 
rials of Gaylord Boxes. Your 
product must fit “snug as a bug 
in a rug,” must be fully protected 
against the hazards of frequent, 
and not always careful, handling 
as it travels through the steps 


of distribution to the final user. 


Call Mcarcit Sales Office for Prompt Serec 


GAYLORD CONTAINER CORPORATION 
General Offices: ST. LOUIS 


New Yorke Chicago+San Franciscos Atlantae New Orleanse Jersey City 
Seattles Indianapolise Houstons Los Angelese Oaklande Minneapolise Detroit 
Jacksonville « Columbus « Fort Worth « Tampa « Cincinnati « Dallas « Des 
Moines « Oklahoma City « Greenville « Portland « St. Louis « San Antonio 
Memphis « Kansas City « Bogalusa « Milwaukee « Chattanooga « Weslaco 
New Haven « Appleton « Hickory » Greensboro « Sumter « Jackson « Miami 





muting distance, Man doesn’t mind get- 


Faas spas \ ar es ce SPORTS _- 


ting out to the airport at 6 or 7 a.m. to 


\eo ie \\ \ furnish a ride for an incoming player. 
qatis a Stars and rookies alike count on him to 

x find them a night’s lodging or a club 

guest card. He scouts up tournament 

& tickets for their friends, and their racquets 

seem to get restrung sooner if he is called 

bd into the case. Last year at least one player 

ces ‘ was aware that Man goes out of his way 7 

mn id for them: “If we asked him, I think he’d 
jump off a roof for us.” 
His helpfulness gets expensive: “My ¢ 
family would raise the devil if they knew é 
how much tennis costs me. But the satis- , 
faction of spotting a kid at 12 or 14 and . 
watching him go all the way is worth I 
anything I put into the game.” A four- J 
time chairman of the Junior Davis Cup 
Committee, he has followed many young- 
sters from the start in the last 30 years, 
and doesn’t feel he is through yet. f 
Last week, while contemplating such I 
headline matters as Schroeder’s forth- 
coming Wimbledon debut (“the grass is 
juicier over there, and they won’t let him s 
use spikes to avoid his everlasting prat- t 





: falls”), Man didn’t forget to hustle letters é 
off to four tennis points in the East. If ( 
they did the trick, another kid would t 
get a start on the invitation grass-court . 
tournament circuit. : 
€ 
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A Burroughs is your best \ 
S 
. 7 

adding machine buy! 3 
Con 
Find out which model Burroughs adding machine Yor you c 
is right for your needs. Find out the price. Then 
compare this Burroughs with other adding = Taeoneen 

s e urro s, 
machines at a comparable price. Compare the capacity 900-000.06 

quality of workmanship, the speed and sureness for only 


of operation, the features. You'll see why a 


Burroughs is your best buy . . . why operators $ 
prefer Burroughs. Immediate delivery on most 





models. Call your. Burroughs branch, or write — plus applicable taxes Saecudional 
BURROUGHS ADDING MACHINE COMPANY Serateched: Don  Gehrmann, 
DETROIT 32, MICHIGAN above, anchored Wisconsin to 

sprint and distance medley vic- 

WHEREVER THERE’S BUSINESS THERE’S tories in the Drake Relays at 


Des Moines last week, but he 
4 “ didn’t get a chance to set a rec- 
Burroughs ord with a third such feat. Coach 
Guy Sundt, fearful of overwork- 


ing his men, scratched them 
from two other relay events. 
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The Dykes Story 


by JOHN LARDNER 


HEN Connie Mack, aged 86, took 

his son Earle off the coaching 
lines and benched him, because, as 
Connie said tenderly, the boy was 
getting too old for the work, he left 
an opening which has now been filled 
in the highest Philadelphia tradition. 
It is a pleasure to see Mr. James 
Jehosaphat Dykes out there 
barking on one line for the 
Athletics while on the other 
line Mr. Aloysius Simmons 
fills the air with musical 
brays, 

Old Mr. Mack has con- 
fessed quite freely this 
spring that he hopes to win 
the pennant in 1949. I took 
a look at the Athletics the 
other day. They were some- 
thing less than lustrous that after- 
noon, though they will probably 
improve. On the coaching lines, how- 
ever, they had a really high-class 
appearance. Mr. Dykes and Mr. Sim- 
mons are redolent of pennant at- 
mosphere. 

These two personalities are not as 
old, naturally, as Connie’s doddering 
son Earle, but they go back quite a 
way—back to Mr. Mack’s last great 
team, the A’s of 1929-31. It saddened 
their manager to have to sell them to 
Chicago for vast sums of money when 
he broke up the team. There is many 
a tear-stained certified check, tied 
with a blue ribbon, among Connie’s 
souvenirs, 

Being a sentimental patriarch, Mr. 
Mack is fond of bringing his old stars 
back to work around him in their de- 
clining years. He was so mad at Chief 
Bender in the fall of 1914 (the Chief 
planned to hop to the Federal League ) 
that he would not let him pitch again 
after he lost the first game of the 
World Series, but upon Bender’s re- 
tirement as a player, he welcomed the 
misguided aboriginal back to his pay- 
roll with open arms. Philadelphia is the 
proper haven for glorious old Athletics 
like Bender, Simmons, and Dykes. 


vt has been a curious career, James 
| Dykes’s. No White Sox manager 
lasts forever, but James was there a 
long, long time before they gave him 
the guillotine. In Hollywood, in the 
Coast League, he had players who 
were even worse than White Sox, and 
the boom was lowered again. 





Before he left California, Mr, Dykes 
was mustered to serve a brief term in 
a motion picture which will appear 
shortly, “The Stratton Story.” Putting 
on the old Sox livery again, he helped 
to re-create the days when Monty 
Stratton, the unlucky right-hander 
who lost his leg in a hunting accident, 
was just about the only 
pitcher Chicago had who 
was entitled to get into the 
ball park without paying. 
It is a nice, wholesome pic- 
ture. The baseball stuff is 
pretty authentic, Mr. Jimmy 
Stewart acts something like 
a pitcher in the title part, 
and there are pleasant bits 
of scenery like Bill Dickey 
and Gene Bearden strewn 
around, For me, though, the gnomish 
face and the wry suffering of Mr. 
Dykes are the best things in “The 
Stratton Story.” After all, no one can 
play a desperate White Sox manager 
like .a former desperate White Sox 
manager, 

What I missed in the picture was 
the presence of the man who did most 
to make Dykes desperate, namely, 
Zeke Bonura, the classic first baseman 
with the two left feet. Zek’l was the 
cause of the expression the manager 
wears on his face, and he should be 
there to demonstrate how he did it. 


s I recall, the very last big-league 
playing day of Mr. Dykes’s life 
was by courtesy of Bonura. The sea- 
son was ending with a double-header. 
Zeke was hitting an even .300 and 
did not care to jeopardize his aver- 
age, so he reported sick by telephone. 
Mr. Dykes dragged his ancient feet 
out to first base and played the full 
two games there. He then succumbed 
to a deep curiosity as to how sick 
Mr. Bonura had really been. He 
called up a waitress at Zeke’s hotel 
and asked what the athlete had eaten 
that day. 

“For breakfast,” recited the young 
lady, “Mr. Bonura had a large to- 
mato juice, cereal with bananas, three 
eggs with bacon, toast, and coffee. 
For dinner, the usual extra large sir- 
loin steak, with the customary trim- 
mings. For lunch, he began with—” 

“Stop, please,” said Mr. Dykes. He 
hung up the telephone and went to 
put his feet in a tub of hot water. 
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BLENDED CANADIAN WHISKY 
































90.4 PROOF 
SOLE UNITED STATES IMPORTERS: 
CARILLON IMPORTERS, LTD., NEW YORK, N. Y. 


This advertisement is in no way an endorse- 
ment by the Royal Canadian Mounted Police 
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. show Northwest 





Reclining grotesque is a potlatch bow] for fish and oil at tribal feasts 


From the Northwest Coast 


When Thomas C. Colt Jr. took over his 
new post as director of the Portland 
(Ore.) Art Museum last October, he dis- 
covered a basement full of unexpected 
treasure. For there, still crated—and most 
of it unsorted and unclassified—was the 
Axel Rasmussen collection of relics of 
Indian life up and down the Northwest 
Coast for which the museum had paid 
$27,500 in 1947. 

To evaluate and classify it, Colt thought 
at once of his friend Yeffe Kimball, one 
of the country’s leading authorities on 
Indian art and a fine artist in her own 
right. Miss Kimball, who is half Osage, 
was in the midst of plans for a one- 
woman show in New York, but she post- 
poned it and reached Portland in mid- 
February. 

What she found convinced her that the 
5000-piece Rasmussen collection is the 
equal of any similar collection anywhere, 
and even superior in many of its cere- 
monial objects. And she also discovered, 
Rasmussen, a teacher who later became 
superintendent of public schools in Skag- 
way, Alaska, was a collector with an eye 
for esthetic value as well as anthropolog- 
ical interest. 

Removing the Dust: Miss Kimball 
and Colt therefore decided to stress the 
artistic values of the collection and select 
for permanent installation those artifacts 
which best showed the Indian as an 
artist. As Miss Kimball wrote in the 
current Art Digest: “The time has come 
to remove the anthropological dust and 
appreciate that this country has an art 
uniquely its own.” 

The new show which Portland and the 
surrounding region was enjoying this 
week, “Indian Art of the Northwest 
Coast,” contained sculptures, fabrics, and 
utensils as much as 300 years old. While 
their designers almost always had a 
specific use for these objects, it is clear 
that they were decorated to give pleasure 
to their users and their users’ gods. One 
of the most striking examples of this 
combination of functionalism and beauty 
was an enormous potlatch bowl, carved 
from a massive tree trunk and shaped 
like a man. From its hollowed head and 
stomach the chiefs dispensed fish and oil 
at feasts. Even the wooden floats for 
these Indians’ fish nets were simply but 
wonderfully ornamented. 

What their art accomplished with a 
simple and _ unself-conscious approach 
might well startle some twentieth-cen- 
tury practitioners of surrealism, double 
images, and the like. Many of their 
masks were masterpieces of surrealist art. 
and when they portrayed a man, the 
instinctively felt that he had to look like 
more than just a flat surface (see cuts). 

A few objects which momentarily threw 
Miss Kimball turned out to be proof of 
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send Unshackle your office machines! 


ad a 

clear 

asure ee a new freedom for typewriters and other writing 
One machines in any office. Now, with Multigraph methods, they 


this needn’t be overloaded with heavy sheaves of forms and carbons 
eauty in an attempt to get enough clear copies. 
arved 
aped 
1 and 


“d oil PO COPies, and tedious retyping. SIMPLIFIED BUSINESS METHODS 


Office workers are liberated, too, from time-wasting tasks 
of assembling, interleaving, correcting carbons, removing car- TRADE-MARK REG US. PAT OFF 


Speed, ease and simplicity are watchwords of the Multigraph 


, ‘ ° Multilith, Systemat and Multigraph are Registered Trade Marks 
method i ie here s how it works: of Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation 


s for 


You write just once (with pen, pencil or any writing 
ith a machine) on a single master sheet. 


roach Erase and correct errors as you would on paper. 


Then one duplicating operation quickly changes blank 
paper into sharp, clean copies of business records. 


Your business form with added information is completely o ee 
reproduced. MULTILITH ; _ 
Any department of any business can benefit through Multigraph 2 MASTERS j — 
methods. Learn how by reading “Is Your Business Held Down 
by a Paper-Wait?” Ask our nearest office for a copy or write 
Addressograph-Multigraph Corporation, Cleveland 17, Ohio. 








































You should 
read this 


TIMELY 
Book 


Ore NEW BOOK presents an enlight- 


1. It provides substantially more cash than 
is available from usual borrowing sources. 


2. It continues year after year .. . uninter- 
rupted by renewals, calls or periodic cleanup 
of loans. 


3. The net cost of using the plan is reason- 
able. You pay interest on a day to day basis 
... only for money you actually need and use 

. . instead of for a fixed amount over a fixed 
period of time. 


4. There is no interference-with manage- 
ment,'no infringement on control. 


5. The plan is simple and automatic in its 


Los Angeles 14 = San Francisco 6 ® 




























































Is Operating Cash 
Your 1 Problem? 







ening discussion of the financial problems 
facing an increasing number of manufacturers and 
wholesalers . . . tells how hundreds of companies are securing the extra cash they 
need to operate smoothly and efficiently. Companies throughout the country, in a 
wide variety of industries, are using our Commercial Financing Plan to a total of 
over $200,000,000 annually. Here are some of the reasons for its popularity: 


Capital and Sur 
BALTIMORE 2, 





Coed gerecarececsescessssseseseseees 


operation, requires no change in accounting 
methods. 


6. Relations between you and your cus- 
tomers are undisturbed. 


7. You can start quickly. Through our net- 
work of offices it is not unusual for cash to be 
made available the day a request originates. 


To get the complete story of our Commercial 


Financing Plan write or phone the nearest 
CommerciAL Crepit Corporation office 
below for our new book, ‘“‘How To Have An 
ADEQUATE AND ConTINUING SouRCE OF 
OperRaTING CAs.” 


COMMERCIAL FINANCING DIVISION: Baltimore 2 = New York 17 = Chicago 6 
Portland 5, Ore... and more than 300 other 
financing offices in principal cities of the United States and Canada. 


COMMERCIAL CREDIT 
CONPANY 


plus $95,000,000 


MD. 
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the extensive trading which the Indians 
carried on with the first bold seafarers to 
their coasts. For included in Axel Ras- 
mussen’s Indian heritage were an old 
Chinese mask, an Egyptian necklace, a 
Korean bow, and some Victorian: silver. 





Munnings Lowers the Boom 


Officially it was a dinner—not, as be- 
fore the war, a banquet. But the London 
newspapers called it a banquet anyway, 
for the party one night last week at 
Burlington House was the first such 
gathering the Royal Academy had held 
in ten years. 

As in those far-off days, the candela- 
bra-lit tables were set up beneath the 
paintings already hung for the acad- 
emy’s opening the next day. There were 
the usual toasts responded to by the 
usual distinguished guests—the Duke of 
Gloucester, Winston Churchill (an 
“honorary Academician extraordinary’), 
Field Marshal Viscount Montgomery (in 
whose honor the 180 guests joined in 
singing “The Boys of the Old Brigade”). 

Then, introduced by the Archbishop 
of Canterbury, came the academy’s 70- 
year-old president, Sir Alfred Munnings, 
a painter whose reputation rests on such 
equestrian realism as “The Parade to the 
Post, Kempton Park” and “Return From 
Ascot.” 

At once Sir Alfred renewed a long- 
standing brawl—assailing the “young 
jugglers” who today were perpetrating 
the “foolish drollery” of modern art. By 
inference, though not by name, he at- 
tacked Henry Moore for -his contro- 
versial sculpture, and then he made 
slighting references to the French art- 
ist Henri Matisse, Thereupon 181 years 
of academy decorum were shattered. 
The president was interrupted—by dis- 
sidents who murmured “beautiful” and 
“lovely work.” 

“I am the president and I have the 
right to speak. I shall not be here next 
year, thank God,” shouted Sir Alfred, 
who had announced he would retire. 

Then he recounted that Churchill, 
walking with him one day, asked, “Al- 
fred, if we saw Picasso coming down 
this street toward us, would you join 
me in kicking hard a certain part of 
him?” Sir Alfred went on: “I said: ‘By 
God, Winston, I would’.” 

Rain pounding down on the glass roof 
of Burlington House made this, some 
“damned,” and other expletives barely 
audible to those not at the speakers’ 
table. But they were quite clear to a 
startled BBC audience, some of whom 
phoned from as far away as 400-mile 
distant Glasgow (cost, noted The Daily 
Herald, 3 shillings 9 pence). “About 
40 callers criticized the broadcast,” ad- 
mitted a BBC spokesman. But, he 
added brightly, “fourteen said they 
appreciated it.” 


Newsweek, May 9, 1949 
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1 Now is the time to buy that watch as a gift for 

* the new bride or groom, to think of graduation 
and anniversaries. For there is no more eloquent gift 
than a watch for someone you love, the gift that stands 


The Swiss have always designed their 

* timepieces as precious jewelry. Your 

jeweler can show you wonderful new 

watches for women—watches with precious 

stones or platinum or gold or steel cases and 
quality jeweled lever Swiss mechanisms. 


3 If your gift is for a man, remember 
* that men are particularly fond of the 
new water-repellent and shock resistant 
watches, calendar watches, automatic self- 
win ling watches, chronographs—and other 
contributions of Swiss craftsmanship. 


for constancy and friendship. Out of nearly 300 years 
of Swiss watchmaking traditions come the finest of 
today’s jeweled lever Swiss watches—famous the world 
over for styling, dependability and downright value. 


Something old, something new 


4. When you buy a watch, remember 
® that the works andworkmanship inside 
are what count. The balance wheel alone 


makes half a million sirigle swings a day. So- 


be sure to buy a watch you can wear or give 
with pride—a jeweled lever Swiss, watch. 


in the watch you buy today... 


5 When you buy a jeweled lever Swiss 

* wateh—you can always have it serviced 
economically and promptly. Your jeweler’s 
watch repair experts are professionally 
trained and equipped to give your fine Swiss 
watch the carée’it deserves. 


For the gifts you'll give with pride—let your jeweler be your guide 


The WATCHMAKERS OF 


© 1949 Swiss Federation of Watch Manufacturers 
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Raise your standards 4 
Lower your costs A 


A gabardine suit that is fashioned of a superb standardized 
fabric by Garfield... Tailoring by Merit is worthy of the 
fabric...careful, skillful, down to the last stitch...standardized 
tailoring that is your guarantee of longer-lasting, better 

looking wear. And the price is set at only $49.75 to help 
meet your budget requirements. 

FABRIC BY GARFIELD - TAILORED BY MERIT 


lf you can’t locate a dealer, write Merit Clothing Co., Inc., 
200 Fifth Ave., New York 10, N. Y., and we will direct you. 
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Turn That Thing Off! 


Parents who are perturbed over wheth- 
er their children can study with the 
radio going full blast can find a partial 
answer in the latest issue of the monthly 
Journal of Educational Research. Adelle 
H. Mitchell of the State Teachers Col- 
lege at Indiana, Pa., tested 91 sixth- 
grade students in reading with the radio 
off, with a variety program on, and with 
a musical program going. 

By popular pupil vote, the programs 
chosen were Blondie and The Charlie 
McCarthy Show (variety), and the Hour 


EDUCATION 





of Charm and Your Hit Parade (musical). 
Mrs. Mitchell’s conclusions: 

> The whole group fell down in reading 
during the variety show but was not 
especially affected by music. 

> The 44 boys did worse than the 47 
girls while the variety show was on, but 
the boys had a higher achievement with 
music than without. 

> Those with IQ’s above 100 were not 
bothered by the variety programs and 
did much better with music. 

> The 61 pupils who said they were 
used to studying with the radio on were 
more distracted than those who habit- 
ually worked in silence. 


Open tor Business: Dedicated April 30, Princeton’s $6,000,000 
Firestone Memorial calls itself the world’s largest open-stack li- 
brary. Among the 1,100,000 volumes accessible to all students are 494 
“carrells” or private studies (above) and “browsing nooks” ( below). 
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Bakery Owner In Portland, Ore., 
Buys New Dough Retarder 
— Chooses Frigidaire 





“I shopped for a new dough retarder for 
| two months—then saw the Frigidaire unit 
and bought it in five minutes,” says Santo 
E. Porco, owner of the S. P. Bakery, 3218 
S. E. 2lst at Division, Portland, Ore. 
“Since then, sales of my bakery products 
| have gone up at least 10%, because I can 
now keep better assortments available. 
With my old unit, I used to lose 25% of 
my custards and cream pastries through 
spoilage —now there’s no loss at all.” 
Greene-Winkler, Portland, sold 


installed this equipment. 


and 


To meet your needs, 
Frigidaire offers the most 
complete line of com- 
mercial refrigeration and 
air conditioning equip- 
ment in the industry. 
Call your Frigidaire 
dealer, Or write Frigid- 
aire Division of General 


RIBK-50 Dough Retarder Motors, Dayton 1, Ohio. 


FRIGIDAIRE—over 400 commercial 
refrigeration and air conditioning products 
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caused by sudden 
changes when flying, 
relieved with 


...Helps to control 
organs of balance. 
Quiets the nerves. 
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Tired, Aching Feet, 
Weak, Fallen Arch 


Dr. Scholl’s Foot-Eazer and exercise quickly 
relieves tired, aching feet; rheumatic-like foot and 
leg pains or sore heels, due to weak or fallen arches 
or flatfoot. Thin, light, flexible. Fit in any shoe like 
an insole. Expertly fitted at Shoe, Dept. Stores and 
at Dr. Scholl Foot Comfort Shops. $5.00 pair. 


Dr Scholls EAZFRE 














Ideal Location 
for 
INDUSTRIAL 
DEVELOPMENT 


FACTS ... indisputable 


facts...set up Missouri as an 
outstanding state for indus- 
trial development...a good 
location for your business. 


® Missouri is just between the 
geographical and population 
centers of the Nation. Missouri 
is the heart of the great Mid- 
Continent Area... richest and 
most productive area in the 
United States! 


® The Mid-Continent Area has 
65% of the farms of the U. S.... 
47% of the population...45% of 
the net effective buying income... 
68% of the total of livestock and 
livestock products sold. No loca- 
tion offers greater transportation 
facilities nor closer proximity to 
large, rich markets and a diver- 
sified raw material supply. 


GET MORE FACTS! Write 
on your letterhead for free, con- 
fidential plant location service. 


MISSOURI DIVISION of 


RESOURCES and DEVELOPMENT 
Jefferson City, Missouri, 
Dept. 90-R 


(1-15) 


MISSOURI 


the Heart of bucrica 
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For this sort of thing, Shirley landed in a Baltimore jail 


Baltimore D.D. 


An unaffected little period piece that 
picks up considerable charm and quiet 
humor along its leisurely way, “Adventure 
in Baltimore” is a folksy fable that takes 
place in the title city circa 1900. It con- 
cerns the Rev. Andrew Sheldon (Robert 
Young), whose chances of becoming a 
bishop are somewhat dampened by the 
social activities of his teen-age daughter 
Dinah (Shirley Temple). 

At one time or another Dinah gets in- 
volved with the police, creates a bated- 
breath scandal by painting her reluctant 
boy friend (John Agar) as the Spirit of 
Labor (with torso showing), and suffers 
briefly in jail for brawling to the defense 
of an embattled suffragette rally. Fortu- 
nately the sorely tried Mr. Sheldon sur- 
vives this ordeal-by-firebrand by staunch- 
ly confronting the gossips and the Grun- 
dys and taking a firm stand on the side of 
tolerance and Christian charity. 

Miss Temple plays the avant-garde 
adolescent with a minimum of the role’s 
potential precocity. Her husband, John 
Agar, as well as Albert Sharpe, Josephine 
Hutchinson, and the rest, tag along ami- 
ably. However, the film’s steadying influ- 
ence is Robert Young’s reserved and sym- 
pathetic portrayal of a man of good will 
and understanding. (ADVENTURE IN BAL- 
TIMORE. RKO-Radio. A Dore Schary 
presentation. Richard H. Berger, pro- 
ducer. Richard Wallace, director.) 


Revolt in Havana 


Having won a satchelful of awards 
fram the New York Film Critics,» the 
Motion Picture’ Academy, and _ similar 
groups for his direction of “The Treasure 
of the Sierra Madre” last season, John 


Huston offers “We Were Strangers” as 
his first bid for the new season’s honors. 
In the final analysis, the new film doesn’t 
achieve the sustained altitude of its 
predecessor or of Huston’s 1941 “The 
Maltese Falcon.” Nevertheless, this pow- 
erful account of revolution in Cuba of 
the early 1930s looms way above the 
Hollywood run-of-the-milieu. 

Based on an episode in Robert Sylves- 
ter’s novel “Rough Sketch,” the Huston- 
Peter Viertel screen play is the history 
of one gallant, foredoomed undertaking 
in Cuba’s ultimately successful revolt 
against the Machado dictatorship. The 
little cell of underground patriots is 
headed by a bearded and bespectacled 
Ramon Navarro as an unidentified intel- 
lectual. It also includes Jennifer Jones 
as one China Valdes, whose brother was 
murdered by Machado’s gestapo, and a 
group of students and workers played by 
Gilbert Roland, José Peréz, David Bond, 
and Wally Cassell. 

One day the group is augmented by 


Strangers Cassell, Jones, and Garfield 


Newsweek 
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Tony Fenner (John Garfield), an enig- 
matic, unexplained American who brings 
the revolutionaries dollars and ideas. His 
major strategy is a laborious and chancy 
enterprise that involves tunneling under 
the road which separates China’s house 
from the Colén Cemetery in Havana and 
mining the family plot of the prominent 


Contreras clan. Before the dynamite is_ 


touched off, Contreras will be assas- 
sinated. Then Machado and his hench- 
men will, of course, foregather at the 
Contreras tomb for easy extinction. 

Digging in the Dark: As it turns 
out, the corpse is provided, but a family 
whim switches the funeral to a rural 
Valhalla. This twist of heartbreaking 
failure on the eve of the revolution’s 
success would have given the film a grim, 
ironic climax in keeping with its realistic 
treatment. Instead, Huston clears his 
stage in a terrifying pitched battle that 
wipes out both China and Fenner as well 
as their mortal enemy, the policeman 
Ariete (Pedro Armendariz). 

Although Huston stages this final bat- 
tle brilliantly, his best work derives from 
the infinitely more difficult task of sus- 
taining excitement during the sweaty, 
monotonous, unrelieved grubbing in the 
backbreaking tunnel. 

Here Huston not only catches the 
heroism and grimy details of a desper- 
ate enterprise, but against the backdrop 
of weariness and mounting hysteria he 
sketches a number of fine characteriza- 
tions. Miss Jones is excellent in a difficult 
role, and Garfield, as the masquerading 
American who is finally exposed as a 
Cuban exile, gives another of his strong 
and forthright, if familiar, impersona- 
tions. The two performances closest to 
the heart of the matter, however, are 
Armendariz’s vicious, repellent Ariete 
and Roland’s skillfully balanced portray- 
al of a purposeful, Calypso-singing revo- 
lutionary. (WE WeERE STRANGERS. Co- 
lumbia. A Horizon production. S. P. 
Eagle, producer. John Huston, director.) 


They Went That-a-Way 


The diverse and essentially simple ele- 
ments of “Red Canyon” involve, along 
with a dusty romance between a ranch- 
e's pretty daughter (Ann Blyth) and a 
legenerated outlaw (Howard Duff), a 
horse race, a gang of horse thieves, a 
magnificent wild stallion called Black 
Velvet, and the Western’s traditional 
hard riding and climactic hail of lead. 
The actors, including George Brent, Jane 
Darwell, and Edgar Buchanan, endow 
this juvenilia with what little verisimili- 
tude it requires. All of them, with the 
exception of Black Velvet, are distinctly 
outclassed by the striking Technicolor 
Photog aphy of the Utah landscapes. 
(RED Canyon, Universal-International. 
Leonard Goldstein, producer. George 
Sherman, director.) 
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In 15.4 Seconds A 
Racing Car Can Thunder 
Over i A Mile Of Track 

\ ... But In Only 


Bayer Aspirin ls Ready 
@ To Go To Work! 


MAKE THIS TEST! ! 


To actually see how fast it’s ready to go to 
work, drop a Bayer Aspirin in a glass of water 
and time its disintegrating speed. What hap- 
pens in the glass, happens in your stomach. 


The reason Bayer Aspirin pro- 

vides amazingly fast relief from 

ordinary headache, neuritic or 
neuralgic pain is that it starts disinte- 
grating almost instantly you take it... 
is actually ready to go to work in two 
seconds—by stopwatch. 

This two second action is important 
because fast relief is important when 
you’re in pain. But there are other im- 
portant reasons why millions from coast 
to coast use Bayer Aspirin. 


Among these are its effectiveness and 
its gentleness. Bayer Aspirin’s single 
active ingredient is so effective, doctors 
regularly prescribe it for pain relief... 
is so gentle to the system mothers give it 
even to small children on their doctors’ 
advice. 

So don’t experiment with drugs that 
have not stood the test of time. Use 
Bayer Aspirin for fast, dependable pain 
relief. And when you buy, buy by name. 
Always ask for genuine Bayer Aspirin. 


*Because no other pain reliever can match its record of use by 
millions of normal people, without ill effect, one thing 
you can take with complete confidence is genuine 


BAYER ASPIRIN 








Sombra y Sol 


To most non-Hispanic peoples, bull- 
fighting (for which there is no equivalent 
word in Spanish) is a bloody, one-sided 
sport. It is not considered a sport either 
in Spain, Mexico, Venezuela, Colombia, 
or Ecuador, but rather as a festival of 
life and death. “The elements that go 
into an afternoon of bullfighting,” says 
Tom Lea in his novel “The Brave Bulls,” 
“share many of the complicated and 
mystical elements of a work of art... 
It is the only art in which the artist deals 
actual death and risks actual death, as if 


BOOKS 





Guadalupe, adequate carbolic acid for 
cleaning the infirmary, precautions 
against the boss drummer in the band 
getting drunk too soon—all these are 
among Eladio’s nagging concerns. 

And Luis Bello, a torero of great 
style whom Eladio has contracted to come 
to Cuenca to fight on the day of Santa 
Barbara, suffers from his concerns, too. 
Awarded the bull’s ear for valor with the 
sword upon his very first appearance in 
1933, Luis now has a younger brother to 
bring along. He also has met a trouble- 
some girl friend in Mexico City, a rich 
young widow who to Luis, at any rate, is 
of considerable casta (breeding). The 


scription of bullfighting in Mexico, it will 
probably win for Lea, even from gringos 
aficionados, both ears, the tail, and the 
right foot. (THE Brave Buys. By Tom 
Lea. 270 pages. Little, Brown. $3.) 


Again, Hawthorne 


Last year saw a revival of interest in 
Nathaniel Hawthorne. Robert Cantwell 
published an extraordinary study of Haw- 
thorne’s early years (out of which he tried 
to evoke a mystery story with Hawthorne 
as a secret government agent), and Ran- 
dall Stewart produced a calmly excellent 
study of Hawthorne the man and writer 
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Four fighting passes: 


a poet were called upon to scan his lines 
with his life.” 

Tom Lea should know what he is talk- 
ing about. He, too, is an artist and brave, 
a Texan painter who went ashore with 
the first wave of Marines at Peleliu. 
He later traveled to Mexico to paint 
bulls and remained to write about them. 
His first work of fiction must stand 
somewhere between Ernest Heming- 
way’s enormously convincing documen- 
tary “Death in the Afternoon” and (an 
appraisal he will probably not like) such 
glamorous, translated romances of the 
bull ring as Vicente Blasco Ibafez’s 
“Blood and Sand.” 

One Bull, Two Men: There are 
three central characters in “The Brave 
Bulls.” There is Eladio Gomez, the care- 
penny impresario of the Plaza de Toros 
of Cuenca in Mexico. Eladio has many 
worries. He must see that his provincial 
bull ring is provided—when the penurious 
aficionados of the locality can support 
them—with decent bulls and the best 
toreros to kill them that he can provident- 
ly hire. A new blue neon light above the 
bullfighter’s chapel of the Virgin of 
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Tom Lea draws toreros as accurately as he writes about them 


week end that she quietly goes off to 
Cuernevaca in his blue convertible Buick 
with his friend and manager, Luis some- 
how simultaneously loses his nerve in a 
corrida at Guadalajara. 

Then there is 23 Brujo, a bull with a 
Roman nose, an unseemly beard all the 
way down to his pizzle, and no tassel 
to his tail. His own casta and, above all, 
the manner of his dying, have an im- 
portant part in the novel. 

Sun and Shadow: The seats of every 
bull ring are divided into those more 
expensive ones that are in the shadow 
(sombra) and those less expensive ones 
that are in the sunlight (sol). Tom Lea’s 
story of how Eladio and Luis and’ 23 
Brujo ultimately come together inter- 
plays the blinding light of upland Mexi- 
co and the shadow of the deadly horns 
in Cuenca’s Plaza de Toros. To illustrate 
his book, Lea has provided eloquent 
drawings, among them a dozen showing 
fighting passes (see cuts). 

As a novel that never quite tells why 
Luis Bello lost either his girl or his nerve, 
the story may not deserve to be awarded 
a bull’s ear. But as an institutional de- 


(NEwsweEEk, Oct. 11, 1948). While all 
this was going on Mark Van Doren was 
finishing a third biography. Last week 
students of one of America’s most mysti- 
fying men of letters had a chance to read 
the scholar-poet-critic’s considered judg- 
ment on the subject. 

Van Doren’s book is the third in the 
new “American Men of Letters” series, 
following Joseph Wood Krutch’s “Henry 
David Thoreau” and Emery Neff’s “Ed- 
win Arlington Robinson.” Even better 
than its predecessors, Van Doren’s vol- 
ume succeeds in the series’ aim of blend- 
ing the biographical with the critical. 

Biographically, Van Doren’s “Nathaniel 
Hawthorne” adds little to what academic 
researchers have dug up in the last 50 
years, during which Hawthorne has been 
thoroughly rescued from his false reputa- 
tion as a mystical recluse whose claim on 
posterity was his tales for children. Crit- 
ically, the book offers a new insight into 
Hawthorne’s universal mind. 

Hawthorne was essentially a poet, an 
evoker of ghostlike, tragic moods, But he 
was also an active man of affairs, whose 
conscience led him to take part in pol- 
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itics. Van Doren too is a poet, and as a 
citizen he has not failed to involve him- 
self in the politics of his own time. 

Van Doren cannot accept all of Haw- 
thorne’s writings as the work of an in- 
fallible genius. He finds some of Haw- 
thorne’s shorter pieces “embarrassingly 
unreal.” He reasserts the long-held judg- 
ment that none of Hawthorne’s novels 
measure up, in color or in the feeling of 
tragedy, to “The Scarlet Letter.” But he 
does not apologize for being on the side 
of time’s decision. (NATHANIEL Haw- 
THORNE. By Mark Van Doren. 285 pages. 
Sloane Associates. $3.50.) 


Freedom’s Financier 


To people to whom the name Beau- 
marchais means anything at all, it means 
the author of “The Barber of Seville” and 
“The Marriage of Figaro.” As such he 
has an enduring place in the history of 
French literature and music. His two li- 
brettos inspired Rossini and Mozart to 
the production of some of their greatest 
music. But Beaumarchais was much 
more than an artist. He was one of the 
financiers of the American Revolution 
and a representative self-made eight- 
eenth-century man. 

In “Beaumarchais” Georges Lemaitre, 
Algiers-born scholar and diplomat now 
occupying a chair of romantic languages 
at Stanford University, does full justice 
to the complex character of this shrewd 
man of business, politician, and dandy. 
The story of his rise from the petty 
bourgeoisie to a place close to the throne 
of France makes an excellent romance, 
while always sticking close to the facts. 

Born Pierre-Augustin Caron, the son 
of a watchmaker, Beaumarchais from 
childhood set his sights for the society 
dominated at Versailles by Louis XV 
and Madame de Pompadour and, despite 
his humble origin, he made it. He was a 
somewhat comic figure, but he had sharp 
brains and a way with women. He was 
the friend, confidant, and music teach- 
er of the king’s four daughters. As the 
protégé of wealthy Joseph Paris-Duver- 
ney he played with high finance, and 
this in turn led him into the maelstrom of 
French politics. 

The Romantic: Beaumarchais was 
as romantic as his operas, which were 
in great part autobiographical. He rushed 
about saving unhappy ladies from un- 
happy love affairs. He fought with his 
father, and then supported him in luxury 
in his old age. He was forever getting 
mixed up in law suits, and when he 
couldn’t win in court indited brilliant 
and inflammatory pamphlets to set his 
enemies on their heels. He fought a duel. 
He was a French spy in England. 

But it was not until the American Rev- 
olution that Beaumarchais really found 
himself. He was drawn to the rebelling 
colonies, not only because of traditional 





dnnouncing the 


GOETHE 


Bicentennial 
Convocation and 
Music Festival 


featuring 
world-famous leaders in 
thought and music 


June 27 
through 

July 16,1949 
in picturesque 


Aspen, Colorado, U.S. A. 


Lecturers: 
Dr. Albert Schweitzer 


Philosopher - doctor - musician - theologian, 


acknowledged the foremost modern disciple of Goethe. 


It will be his first visit to America. 


Jose’ Ortega y Gasset 
Spain's greatest living philosopher, 
author of “The Revolt of the Masses’’, 


Robert M. Hutchins 

Chancellor, University of Chicago. 
Charles J. Burckhardt 

Eminent Swiss statesman-scholar-Listorian. 


Thornton Wilder 


Pulitzer-prize winning American novelist 
and playwright. 


Barker Fairley 
Of the University of Toronto, author of “A Study 
of Goethe” and “‘Goethe as Revealed in His Poetry”, 


Gerardus van der Leeuw 


Professor of Theology ,at the University of 
Groningen, the Netherlands. 


Ernst Robert Curtius 
Professor of Romance Languages, 
the University of Bonn. 


Arnold Bergstraesser 
Author of “‘Goethe’s Image of Man and Society’’, 


Halvdan Koht 

Norway's most eminent historian-statesman. 

--.and thirty or more other eminent North and 
South American scholars. 

Musicians: 

Dimitri Mitropoulos and the 

Minneapolis Symphony Orchestra 

Herta Glaz, Contralto 

Mace Harrell, Baritone 

Dorothy Maynor, Soprano 

Nathan Milstein, Violinist 

Erica Morini, Violinist 

Gregor Piatigorsky, Cellist 

Artur Rubinstein, Pianist 

Vronsky and Babin, Piano Duo 


ASPEN, picturesque resort town in the cool, colorful 


Colorado Rockies, away from urban distractions, 
offers opportunity for rest, relaxation and sport. 
Ride World’s longest chair lift to the top of the 
Rockies. See June 30th ski races. Enjoy square 
dancing, horseback riding, swimming, historic mining 
towns and wonderful trout fishing. Aspen, 180 
miles southwest of Denver, is accessible by 
rail, air, bus and private car. 


Rates, for a 10-day period including admission 
to all concerts and lectures, are as follows: 
Excellent accommodations in hotels and guest 
cottages on the American Plan (includes meals) 
from $150 to $250 per person. European Plan 
from $85 to $175. A wide variety of inexpensive 
European Plan accommodations in mountain 
cottages, motels, rooms in private homes and 
dormitories, from $55 to $75. First Series June 27 
to July 7. Second series July 7 through July 16. 
For information, reservations address Goethe 
Bicentennial, Box N-5, Aspen, Colo. 
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French Anglophobia, but because he was 
genuinely moved by the cause of free- 
dom. Historians have long disagreed as 
to the importance of the part he played 
in financing and arming the American 
people in their revolt. Franklin distrust- 
ed him. But Lemaitre makes it clear that 
he got the money and he got the guns 
to the colonies and he certainly made 
no profit on the deal. His request for a 
gttlement from Congress was not hon- 
ored until long after his death. (Brav- 
MARCHAIS. By Georges Lemaitre. 373 
pages. Knopf. $4.) 


Other Books 


Briton Happen. By Noel Busch. 236 
pages. Farrar, Straus. $3. This is a 
biography of the man who, with Henry 
Robinson Luce, started Time magazine 
in 1923. It is the author’s thesis that 
Hadden, from his infancy, needed a 
magazine like a fiddle needs a chin, and 
that his earliest compositions, such as 
“Bellee’s Adventure With a Toad” (“ ‘If 
you don’t go out I'll kick you out,’ said 
Bellee”), accurately indicated Hadden’s 
propensity for curt, clear, and concise 
prose. In assaying the split credit for 
Time’s founding, Noel Busch (“Fallen 
Sun”) has had to walk a finely strung 
tight rope. He is Hadden’s cousin and, 
as a veteran writer for Time and Life, 
Luce’s employe. The book should be 
useful for enquiring students of contem- 
porary journalism. 

THE Hoover Commission REPORT ON 
ORGANIZATION OF THE EXECUTIVE 
BRANCH OF THE GOVERNMENT. 524 pages. 
McGraw-Hill. $3.75. A condensation of 
the work of the bipartisan Commission 
on Organization of the Executive Branch 
of the Government, set up by the Lodge- 
Brown Act of 1947, containing the es- 
sence of the eighteen so-called Hoover 
Reports. Here in detail is the commis- 
sion’s model for what the publishers call 
“a streamlined modern government.” 

Nausea, By Jean-Paul Sartre. Trans- 
lated by Lloyd Alexander. 238 pages. 
New Directions. $2.50. At last a transla- 
tion (not too good) of the first novel by 
the archpriest of existentialism. Written 
in the style of a diary, it is a strange, 
confused, and introspective “novel” that 
§ more interesting, it would seem, as a 
historical curiosity than as a work of art. 

AMERICAN THEMES. By D. W. Brogan. 
°84 pages. Harper. $3.50. A collection 
of brilliant and discerning essays about 
American history, literature, politics, and 
personalities, written over the last sixteen 
years by one of the most penetrating 
but friendly critics the United States has 
had in recent times. Better informed 
about America than many Americans, 
Brogan writes equally well about Mr. 
Dooley, F.D.R., Hollywood, the Adams 
family, and general states of affairs, with 
awit that does not hide the wisdom. 
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HEAT COMING — 
Stay Cool This gRAKD Mey 


@ It won’t be long before those 
hot, humid days are here. So now 
the time to get prepared... by 
buying cool summer shoes. Like 
these summer-styled Rand Shoes 
... ventilated for coolness, 
two-tone for smartness. See 
your Rand dealer... try 
them on...and for practical 
comfort, get both pair. 



































No. 23976 
Brown-and-beige. 
In brown-and-white, 

No. 23886. 


*stmunere™ © 


ISO RAND FJOCVIORS FOR sare 


@ Have you discovered the wise 
way to wear shoes? That brown- 
and-beige Rand (above), ventilated 
for real coolness, is perfect for 
comfort during the day. The . 
brown-and-beige blucher (below) 
makes a grand sport shoe for 
evening. Enjoy this cooling 
change every day. Your 

’ feet feel fresher—you do, 
too—and you get better 
wear from each pair. 
Your Rand dealer 
has both pair 
now—why not 
try them on? 


“« ” 
sy Randy 
Also Randcraft Shoes 
YOUR STYLE scout for men and young 


men at lower prices 


No. 23981 MADE BY THE 


WORLD'S LARGEST SHOEMAKERS 


ROBERTS, JOHNSON & RAND 
Division of International Shoe Company 
ST. LOUIS 3, MO. 
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“Dynamic Graphics’’. . . 
anew tool for economists 


Information on all subjects is expanding 
more rapidly than it can be absorbed and 
understood. 

Dynamic Graphics, portrayed by a machine 
called the Econorama, developed by Willys- 
Overland Company, makes economics easier 
to understand. 

In the Econorama, which is an animated 
chart, colored liquids represent the costs of 
materials, labor, taxes, dividends . . . to illus- 
trate the spending of industry’s income. The 
amount of liquid flowing into compartments 
representing these expenses is controlled by 
calies actuated by Bodine speed reducer mo- 
tors, which are regulated with electric controls 
by speakers during their lectures. Many eco- 
nomic laws or theories can thus be quickly 
and easily illustrated. 

Eight Bodine fractional horsepower speed 
reducer motors are used. They have provided 
trouble-free operation of the Econorama on 
all occasions. 

If you are designing an appliance or device 
which needs a compact, precision-built, frac- 
tional horsepower motor drive, consult Bodine 
engineers. 


Bodine Electric Co., 2282 W. Ohio St., Chicago 12, Ill. 
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Friendship Is Not *Vendible’ 


, by RAYMOND MOLEY 


DECISION of United States Judge 
Edward A. Conger of New York, 
setting aside a verdict of $1,150,000 for 
James A. Moffett and against the Ara- 
bian American Oil Co., Inc. (Aramco), 
is no ordinary incident in the law courts. 
It deserves a notable page in the his- 
tory of political practice and morals. 
Moffett brought suit some time ago 
against Aramco for $6,000,000 as com- 
pensation for the exercise of 
influence in Washington in 
1941, which he alleged 
caused the British, at the 
suggestion of the United 
States Government, to meet 
the financial demands of 
King Ibn Saud of Saudi Ara- 
bia. In early 1941, Aramco 
was under pressure from the 
king to hand over $6,000,- 
000 a year for the duration 
of the war. Aramco was reluctant to 
do so, and Moffett went to Washington 
to find some way to satisfy the king 
through a loan or gift from the govern- 
ment. Moffett at the time was a well- 
paid employe of oil companies tied in 
with Aramco. 


OFFETT’s chief qualifications for 
M this task consisted of his friend- 
ship for the President and other Ad- 
ministration people, his previous serv- 
ice in the Administration, and his 
indubitable social contacts. His main 
contacts in Washington during the 
spring and summer of that year were 
with the President and five of his Sec- 
retaries, with Harry Hopkins, and with 
Jesse Jones, loan administrator. It ap- 
peared at once that there was no legal 
way by which our government could 
succor the king. But since at that time 
Jones was negotiating a loan to the 
British in the amount of $425,000,000, 
secured by collateral, it seemed that the 
British might “take care of the king.” 

Hopkins on June 14, 1941, wrote to 
Jesse Jones: 

“The President is anxious to find a 
way to do something about this mat- 
ter... 1 am not sure what techniques 
there are to use. It occurred to me 
that some of it might be done in the 
shipment of food direct under the 
Lend-Lease bill, although how we 
could call that outfit a ‘democracy’ I 
don’t know. Perhaps instead of using 
his royalties on oil as collateral we 
could use his royalties on the tips he 





will get in the future on the pilgrims 
to Mecca.” 

Jones replied that there was no legal 
way to help. 

Later the President sent the follow- 
ing “chit” to Jones: “Jess—Will you tell 
the British I hope they can take care 
of the king of Saudi Arabia. This is a 
little far afield for us. F.D.R.” 

Jones showed this to the British, but 
with his legendary caution 
never made it a condition, 
even verbal, of the loan. The 
words used were “sugges- 
tion,” “hope,” “consider,” 
“request,” etc. Moffett’s 
lawyers in the suit, however, 
claimed that these were the 
words of diplomacy and that 
they really meant “required.” 

However, the British did 
“take care of the king” but 
good. They apparently had more po- 
tent concerns in the Near East than 
the satisfaction of James A. Moffett. 

Moffett’s basic claim was that his in- 
tervention was the reason why the king 
was ultimately helped and why Aramco 
was relieved from regal pressure. 

Judge Conger has set aside the ver- 
dict by granting two motions of the 
defendant: (1) that the evidence did 
not justify the claim that Moffett had 
brought about the king’s relief; and 
(2) that even if it had, such use of 








influence was against public policy 
and could not justify monetary com- 
pensation. 

The first of these need not concern 
us here. The second is all-important. 
Here I quote the opinion: 

“The services contemplated under 
this contract are the kind that the law 
says may not be compensated for. 
They are against public policy.” 


HE Classical statement of this law 

was written long ago by Justice 
Field in a Supreme Court decision: 

“Personal influence to be exercised 
over an officer of government, in the 
procurement of contracts . . . is not a 
vendible article in our system of laws 
and morals, and the courts of the 
United States will not lend their aid to 
the vendor to collect the price of the 
article.” 

These words might well be inscribed 
and displayed in the offices of every 
lawyer and every public servant in 


Washington. 





—— 
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COLUMBIA RECORDS INC., big name in recordings, recently finished one of industry’s most mod- 
ern plants. It is entirely lubricated with Shell oils and greases—under the Shell Lubrication Plan. 


Smoother ‘ide for ‘Mary's Lamb’ 


hen Edison built his earliest phonograph, the first song 

recorded—on tinfoil—was “Mary’s Little Lamb.” Today, 
on vinylite, songs get a smoother ride. Forty-five minutes of 
music can go on one record. 

To process vinylite, Columbia designed and built a plant 
as modern as the material it handles. All lubrication prob- 
lems were handed —in the blueprint stage—to Shell. 

Operating conditions ranged from heavy pressure on bear- 
ings in grinders where raw materials are crushed, to constant 
heat in machines where records are pressed. Steam, chemi- 
cal, and abrasive action were present. 

‘ecommendations, made under the Shell Lubrication 
Plan, covered the correct oils and greases—then specified 
how, how much and how often they should be applied. 


Since completion, the new plant has been operated en- 
tirely with Shell Industrial Lubricants. Columbia expresses 
great satisfact.on with Shell’s survey, the lubricating plan, 
and the performance of Shell oils and greases, 

Advances in industrial techniques are closely related to 
planned lubrication. Shell’s complete and progressive lubri- 
cation plan includes: study and analysis of plant and ma- 
chines; engineering counsel; advice on applying lubricants; 
schedules and controls for each machine; periodic reports on 
progress. 

Planned lubrication can in- 
crease the efficiency of your 
plant. Call in the Shell Lubri- 


cation Engineer. 


Leavers Iw IwousTrry Rety On 


SHELL INDUSTRIAL LUBRICANTS 








You can taste its 
heartiness 


This whiskey is 
5 years old 


"Theve’s nothing indefinite about 
the taste of Old Overholt. 


It is mellow, rich and hearty. 


When you hear a man ask for 
this famous whiskey you can say 
to yourself, “There’s a man 


who knows good rye!” 


York, N. Y. 








Always Stands Out 





